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ABSTRACT - 1 

The decision to create Great Britain's Open*" 
University and stages in the preparation of higher education reforms 
are considered. The current position, of the Open University in 
• < relat'iort to its original goals is also addressed", and the policy 
implementation process is examined to determine, why the Open 
University achieved some of its original goals but n n o t other s.- 
s - Attention is directed to the' initial proposal for a University of the 

• Air, and of nationally Organized Correspondence college "courses, the 
advisory committee stage,- the p^ann^ng committee stage, the. reaction 
•of others to the proposed reform, factors underlying the ^survival of 
the proposed reform* and goal Changes, during the policy formulation 
stage. Five types of go&ls, are distinguished: the intended students, 

, the curriculum, teaching methods, the organizational framework, 
academic standards, the size and cost of, the new institution. It is 
suggested that the present Open University is,very similar to that 
proposed by the planning committee in terms of/teaching methods, 

* curriculum, and organisational framework. However,- the university has' 
•met with only limited success "iri ternis-'-of creating genuine equality 

of opportunity. It has largely failed'to achieve ; the informal goal of 
fc*. attracting large numbers of working clas.s students. The first • 
. students were offered places in September'l-970, and 24,200 began 
.their studies in January 1979. In the first year foundation courses 
..were offered in arts, social science, math and science, and 

technology was added in 1972. Higher le,vel courses were* later v ' ' 
offered, together with courses rn educational studies. Statistical 
data, an organizational .chart ) and a bibliography are^appended. 
' ' (SW) ' : " r : 
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Introduction : The C^n^University in an international perspective; 



/ 

J 



This case-study, is one of a group of ten undertaken' in the course of 
a wide-ranging international project conducted by the Institute of' 
Education of the European Cultural Foundation in Paris. The studies 
focus on the following topics ; 



r 



^eation and development of the Institute universitaires de 
f technology (IUTs, or "University Institutes of Technology) ' in 
France ; . ^ 

- proposals for and development of the Gesamthochschule (Ccmprehensive 
{** University) in the Federal .Republic of Germany ; * \ 

1 V 

- the creation and^dev^lopment of the University of Cosenza (Calabria) 
in Italy ; *~ " * ] ' 

. development of a co-ordinated system of short and long-term 

• . technical higher education in Hungary ; 

- the introduction of a " Preferential Point System " in favour of 

% admission- to bfigher education of students from workers' and peasants'' 
families in Poland ; . ' 

[' 



- the Reduction of the 25/5 admission rule to higher education 
in Sweden >• . . • ' 

- the creation and development of the University of Upiea'in Sweden ; 
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the creation and development of 'Regional Colleges irt "Norway ; 

the creation and development of, the University^pf Troms^ in Norway ; 



- the creation and development of the Open University in the United 
Kingdcm . » • 



s"^udie 



Ml these studies represent special cases of changes (reforms or policies) 
""deliberately introduced into the higher education systems of the 
countries in question in the course of the 1960s* or early 1970s, They 
were part of a widespread attempt to adapt higher education to emerging 
new requirements, to its, extended -goals and functions, and also to the % 
consequences of'vJhat was, at the time, a period of continuing expansion. 
Different authors had different names for this movement ; probably* the - 
best known designation is the one coined by Martin TRCW : a 'transition 
Jfronr elite to mass higher .edifcation 1 . * • • 

* 

Implicitly, therefore, the present study, as well as the other -toijae, 
«*deaj with sore aspect of this transition, although their common 
denominator arid main focus of interest are different. They all attempt' *• 
to answer _one fundamental question which is also the key question of the ^ 
project as a whold ; how is one to explain the di f f erence Jbe tween the 
original » aims andVfinal outcome of a higher educational reform ? 

This question, wa^motiv^t^ by la relatively simple observatipn. Little - 
more than a casual 'survey is^required to appreciate that very few of 
the Tlumerous higher educational reforms of the 1960s and early 1970s, 
have .achieved theVr original objectives -fully. In most- cases we can 

speak* of partial /achievements only, sometimes even- 6f a dissolution -= s 

* W ( r 

of the initial aims, sometimes of their distorsion^or substitution by 

others, The phenomenon is, well known in the field of organisational 9 

theory and, more recently, of ^policy inplementation analysis, ..but it 
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Has very rarely been applied injpractibe to higher educatipn policies. 
It is worth erquirir^aa^to Aether a more 'careful analysis of these 
recent reforms provides a better understanding of what really happens. 



Of course, every -participant in a reform process is ready with an* 
explanation, often very simple, at least as far as his or her own reform 
is concerned : universities resist change, professors are conservative, 
bureaucracy has killed the innovation, there are not enough resources, 
and so on. Yet a closer look at any of. the, reforms will reveal that 
things are much more ccmplicated and that, in fact, the terms -'success' 
and 'failure' of a policy must be used with utmost caution / Success or 
failure with regard to which and >whose "criteria ? Acluevement or 
non-achievement in respect to conditio^ and requirements prevailing/ 
^ at the outset dr at a later_ stage ? it is this kind of' reflection 
which has' inspired the atXgjp* at a closer study, 

Mon| specifically, three qjueslions form the core of a carman outline 
for all the case-studies : * a 

1. What were the original goals of the reform, new institution or 
pol;cy and how did they take -shape ? 

,2'. What are its present manifestations and results, especially with 
«. respect to the initial objectives and to other aims, formal and 
informal r which may have emerged later 2 

3. What were the different factors which influenced these results, 
• whether negative or positive'.: how did they interrelate, and what 
were the missing ingredients ? • 

in short, further information was required aftout objectives, result^' 15 ^ 
and the factors explaining them. 

1 
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Policy evaluation was little more than an indirect aim of tte project, 
which has sought essentially to improve" understanding of the process 
whereby certain objectives were transformed into realities and, hopefully, 
to unearth findings- relevant to future policies, As suggested in its 
title "Implementation of* higher education reforms' 1 , the project as a 
whole (though. not necessarily -its different case-studied was/ to a 

consideraole extent, based conceptually on policy implementation 

. 1) X 
literature, .primarily of Americ^n^origin , In .this connection it 

mighnt be said that xfrplementation analysis has been used to elu\ldate 

the problems of transition from- elite to mass higher education aid, 

possifc^y, the validity of the whole- concept , especially in the new 

climate of diminished' growth » , 

At the same time, it is* hoped that analysis of the implementation of- S 
new higher education pqlicies will increase understanding of policy 
implementation in general, -in such a waV that the project will make a 
contribution to \he wider more theoretical framework of contemporary 
political (or policy) ^sciences. .Whether it succeeds ols a question 
which future readers of the different case-studies and of the forthcoming 
genera} report will eventua^ty have to judge fir themselves. 

The aim of the general report itself, to be published in a separate -» 
«• volume, is to provide a, comparative analysis of the main findings of 
this* and the nine other case-studies, It seemed particularly important, 
in this ccnparativajjperspective, to determine how different factors 
^in the implementation 1 process - such as the support or resistance of 
groups concerned by the reform, the clarity or ambiguity of policy 
goals, and changes in social economic conditions - operate in different 
national contexts and in different combinations or interrelations with 
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1) European literature on the subject is scarce,- and it was hoped that 
the project might; make a significant contribution to^ work in this 



field. 
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each other. Clearly, what succeeds or fails in one national and 
historical context does not produce the sane results in another, so ■ ' 
that probably only a comparative approach is likely to produce findings 
which have a broader validity, going beyond purely national or local ' 
circumstances/ , * \ 
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However, all ten case-studies are sel f-cot^ained' and can be read ' 
independently of each' o.ther and of the general report; As to this one, 
its fmdijTtfs are, we believe, highly relevant not only for the project 
as a whole but also for a better understanding of an urpertant reform 
effort within British "higher education and, hopefully, of the 
development of European higher education in -general " 

Such merits as can_be attached to the study unquestionably, reflect of 
course 'the abiltW «nd insight of its author, to whom we wish to express 
here our - sincere Jtonks for the patience' K^th which he received - 

tocmnente on previous drafts, 'taking igto account the general outline 
and orientation of the necessary research.; as well as a number If 
specific questions to which we sought an 'answer for the sake of our own 
international and ccnparative perspective. Vie should further like to 
express our gratitude to Naomi Mcintosh, Head of the Survey Research. 
Department bf the Open University, and Sam Crooks, Admission Officer' both 
of whan facilitated greatly the launching of this study. 



Reverting to the overall international perspective of the pro'jet 

for which this study was undertaken, we wish now to add a 

few brie/ remarks on what, as outside observers and students of the 



policy implementation rjrocess 7 --we have learned from the development of 
the 0 Bri£^sh„Qpen University • 

Of all innovations in higher education in the last ten to twenty years J 
the British Open University is perhaps the best known. It is also / j 
probably one of 'the most successful, a 



The terms "success" or "failure" are of course very relative and 
subjective, and we have tried to avoid them as much as possible in this 
project. Indeed, one* of the main conclusions which we reached following 
the stu^y of some ten new policies or reforms was that they have always 
'been a mixture of both. They reflect an amalgam of fulfilled, ^partially 
fulfilled and unfulfilled objectives as well as of intended, unintended, 
sometimes positive, sometjjries negative results. 

But even in this perspective, the Open University represents a very 
special case in which the level of positive achievement is particularly 
high. Inevitably; agreement as to the desirability of what has been* • 
achieved is not uhaniflpus. For instance there are, those who feel that 
the university might more profitably have attempted to develop teaching 
methods and content geared specifically to the needs of t£e most 
underprivileged social groups, even if possibly at the expense of academic - 

standards - This, however, is beside. the point since we are not interested 
'here in the desirability or .otherwise of the objectives originally 

formulated but in the extent to which (for better or for worse) their 

implementation was successful. 

r 

There are: many indicators to confirm the truth of this statement. They 
include the numbers of Open University students/ applicants and courses 
offered, credit by other British universities, as well as institutions 
established both in Europe and the Third World on OJ model! The challenging 
question for implementation analysis is thus as follows : can we identify 
» the factors and circumstances primarily responsible for this favourable 
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development and ' if so- can it be established that they were absent frat,^ 
other less successful reforms (i.e.' those in which a smaller proportion 
, of the initially declared objectives were actually achieved) ? 
' ■ ' 

The first of these factors, the role aneTconnitaent of a few strong , 
individuals during -both the policy, formation and ' implementation, s&ges, 
is well known and sufficiently described in the present case-study. - 
. Harold Wilson, Jennie lee, *and-the first Open University Vice-Chancellor, ■ 

Walter- Perry, represent to a .large 'extent the type of person whan 
• Eugene Bardach called "fixer" and whose' existence is aitost always an « 
.dispensable prerequisite for successful implementations . Though such 
individuals ware conspicuous in the policy" formulation of higher education 
mnovattearid reform elsewhere in- Europe, their presence was far less 
noticeable when it came to the implementation of the new proposals. . * '. 

, N , ' ■ ' 

Other ins^unental factors are summarised in the conclusions of the 
present study. They include ccmnit.nent to th^niversity ' s principles of 
its initial staff members, the general" public support which it received 
and the lack of opposition -which it encountered. Again, it is interesting 
to note how often .these conditions were not present ahd ocnfcir^d in other 
higher education reforms. / v * 

Aside fron the highly effective implementation strategy 1 *, j would suggest 
. that there are at the very least, t^o additional factors which appear to . 
have contributed to the success of the Open University. 

First, although the" Open University represents a radical, innovation, it 
was in certain respects, very much in tune with certain traditions of 
British higher education and, in particular, ' so-called "distance 
education" o X "study at distance". This concept, almost unheard of in nost 
other Western European countries, had in fact been applied, in Britain 
since the first part of the 19th century i^the form of external degrees 
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1) For exanple the -fact that representatives of ■teraditionaTuniversiUes 
were active at all stages in the conception and planning of the new" 
tastitutlon. Almost Inevitably therefore, existing universities did not . 
feel threatened as "they often did in other countries. 
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.of the University of London. Moreover, British universities in general 
had for a long time been involved in adult education and "extension work'L 
to a much greater extent than their continental rounterparts . In other 
words, there was a broadly favourable historical tradition into which the • 
Open "University could be introduced. » 0 

This factor is not without significance in certain other cases. For . 
example, the 25/5 admission scheme in Sweden was introduced with virtually 
no resistance/ at least partly because of the highly developed national 
commitment to adult education. The same applies, to the Regional Colleges 
created and developed in Norway as a^rtew form of higher education, which 
from the start boasted a very satisfactory student* intake with.no "status 
problems" of the kind faced by many non-university higher education 
establ ishments, in otiier countries . Unquestionably acting in favour' of the 
colleges were again certain forces deeply rooted in Norwegian society 
including the traditional widespread popularity of non-university higher 
education, itself the result of factors such as the geographic dispersion 
of the population, and its "feeling for local autonomy and pragmatism. 

When insisting on the importance of a favourable historical tradition as 
a factor in a -successful, policy implementation, I do not of course, wish to 
detract in any. way from the 'merits of all tfiose involved in the creation 
and development" of the Open University. I feel on 'the contrary that one of 
the great achievements was precisely to have built a highly innovative 
institution on such favourable .grounds 1 ^*. . ^ 

. : ' ' . • - ■ ' ( 

A second \f actor o£ key importance in a comparative perspective in 
shaping the Open University's achievements Jias been, in my view, the 
scale of the ^innovation introduced by the new policy. ; 



There^ is' nc\^oubt that the Open University represented an important 
breakthrough in higher education and a considerable deviation from its 
prevailing patterns. However, th£s breakthrough and deviation related 
essentially to no more than two issues ; there were the University's */ 
* 

: (_ ; 

1) Notwithstanding Harold Wilson's statement that his original inspiration 
resulted from contacts and observations he made whilst travelling abroad • 
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admissions system ("first care first* served" irrespective of educational 
background) and its principal operative technique based on distance 
teaching including the use of new media, "in several other respects, the 
•University rigorbusly maintained conventional rules and criteria, particular 
in regard to academic standards , its charter and-governance, *the 
- qualification of teaching staff aM even,, to a^large 'extent, its educational 
content. The expedience, of the Open University leads, I'suggest, ' to a very 
significants ^ore general conclusion : a radical innovation ^n one area 
must, in order to succeed, be counterbalanced by a strict adherence to 
prevailing valuer in others . 'depressed differently and perhaps .more 
trivially,higher education reform, if it is to succeed, must not aim to 
change swltaneously too many aspects of the system as it stands at the . 
outset. There are many instances in which this -"rule" has been' disregarded. 
Such is the case, for example, of the German qesmthoahsahule (cenprehensive 
university) which was. expected to become a fresh organisational model for 
. 311 higher education throughout the country and at the same time, to 
develop a different teaching W structure and admission- system, not to 
mention internal new decision-making processes and curricula. Very few of" 
these objectives were achieved and none of them fully. Similarly, the 
French reform of 1968 clearly attempted too much at once for either all 
its aims to be- partially successful, or any of them to be entirely 



Clearly, a reform limited to a single institution, especially when this is 
newly 'created, is easier to implement than one applying to a whole system. 
But in both cases the chances .expositive acteevement are much -greater if 
only one or very few areas' (such as admission criteria, "governance", and 
curriculum or teaching matters) are regarded as targets for change at 
any one time. The ' experience of the Open University proves that in such . 
a base, innovation can be successful, even when it is of a very far-reaching 
or radical nature. 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY OF THE .UN"! TED KINGDOM - 
a short. description 



(.) The Open University is an autonorous body established by Royal Charter 

^ and financed by the Department of Education and Science. Its headquarters 
of London ^ C ' ty ° f Mi,t ° n KeyneS * fort y- five miles north-west 

•(ii) The Unlverslt^began teaching in January 1971 and now has over 75,000 
students throughout the United Kingdom. Some 30,000 students have 
already obtained degrees. • 

!i!h U ? iVer ! ity hi 9 n er-education to adults wh'o can not; or do not 

wish to enter a full-time institution. Most Open University students are 
m full-time employment or bringing up a family while they study 



(iv) 
(v) 



on a" firsl™ qU f nf ! Cat, ' 0n ! 1 red for en ' tr *- P,aces are allocated 

on a rirst-come, first-served basis. 

«udvina TtlZVX It 3 diSt " an - e teaChin9 inStitutio " its students 

j "^y ,n 9 at home ln their own time. They are taught by a combination of 

correspondence texts, -television and radio broadcasts (prodded } n 
v a suat r t^h ^ Bri , USh Broadcasti ng Corporation) .other audio- 

face iuit?on JqUGS ^ ' CaSSetteS ' "'■"•trip., etc.) and face-to- 

leUvuU*"^ t6MS regU ! a /'y through' the post and related radio and 
oLl s udv'. P ^ 9 , rammeS T BBC channe,s 5- they can meet their tutors at * . 
local study. centres and at residential summer schools. They also receive 

pri c ;?ca y ::s:;: s for science - -^r^^ 

(vi) Undergraduates have a choice of over lOOSsoyJes which are prodtftWd by 

Stx FacOlt.es-: Arts Mathematics* Science, Social Science/Technology ' 
^nd Educational Studies. For an Ordinary BA Degree students must earn 

H^tTi 'k" (H ° flOU £ rS) De9ree quires eight credits. A cred 
« awarded for the successful completion of a full year- Ion jfccourse**. - 
and a maximum of ,two such courses can be studied in a yeaf. Students ' 
Tn°,u a Ll°° Se an y- combina t'°n of courses, do not have to gain credits 

/ year - S ' b t ut ^ if fey wish take time off between courses 

and return to study at a later date. A ful 1 -credi t course takes from 
12 to 15 hours study per week for most students. • 

't 

(vii) Th.e University also has a continuing education program of single 

are! s orTjxolor! ^.^V? u P date their knowledge in vocational- 
areas or to exp ore new f.elds-of interest. Many courses ape available 

bu tnerr^" 1 "," 19 - dUCati ° n ° r " ass ° cia ^" students and undergraduates, . 
but there are also some courses exclusive to each group'. * 
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*PABT . I THE POLICY FORMULATION STAGE^ 



1.1 Introduction # • * 

The idea of a^Uni vers! ty of the.Air" was not a new one. As long 
ago .as' 1926 the edt/catibnfst? and historian J. C. Stobart wrote a - 
memo, while working at the British Broadcasting Corporation (-BBC), 

' • advocating a "wireless university". In this section we look at 
; those environmental factors in the late-1950's and early 1960Vs 

which' were conducive, to the Open University being set up when it was. 

During this period there were increasing pressures to improve higher 
. / and further education. Firstly there was a growing demand for 
' p[aces in higher education. This arose partly from the. great 
increase in *the number of eighteen year olds from the post-war 
, "bulge!' and partly from £he increase in the proportion of well-. 

qualified sghopl- leavers. ^Secondly, what Harold Wilson was later* u ' 
to call the "white heat'^of* the Scientific revolution was creating 
^ the^ need "for the expansion of technological education. The Zuckerman . 
Report of 1959. estimated^ that J>'y 19ZP the number of qualified 
scientists and engineers -trained each, year would have to be doubled". 

Apart from these 'pressures there w^s a general fee'ling that 
educational opportunities were both inadequate and "unequal. The 
Crowther Committee, wh i ch reported i/i 1959 3 , noted that 'only a smarl 
proportion continued in full-time education in their later teens and 
that this represented a ^wastage of national resources. Not only was 
. the proportion small but the social background of children was an 
important factor in determining their educational careers; the 
lower th^oc-Ul^l^Ahe grea'ter tfie/degree of educational 
•wastage. The Robbins* Committee's which wadset up in 1941 to-review 
* full-time higher education, concluded i n its, report pubUshed in. 
1963 , that a Jsrge-scale expansion was nec&ssaVy. Everyone with ' 
•the necessary qualifications, and who wished to do so; should be 
able to enteY -full-time higher education. This view wasi'justi f led 
on the r grounds of social equity and of national needs for trained ' 
man-power. ' 

„ This general mood of expansionism ! n higher education appears to . 
Jiave led others to Wider the- pos if ion of adults. The expansion 
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of full-time higher education would come too late for the /nany 
thousands of academically able people who had already left school 
and there were relatively few opportunities for part-time adult 
students at the higher education level. Furthermorer despite the 
planned expansion, there would continue to be many young people- who 
were capable of benefitting from higher education yet who Could not 
gain a place or who only decided that they wanted suc,h a place* later 
on in life. As in the case of school-leavers, it made sense in 
economic terms that these adults should be able to study for degrees 
and also in terms of social justice. Adults should not be penalised 
because they^ were born in the wrong generation or in the wrong social 
^lass. ♦ 

A second factor lay in the growing awareness of the potential of 
educational broadcasting.- Ever since the BBC had begun broadcasting 
m 1923 there^ha'd been educational programmes but a scheme such as 
the Open University dnly became feasible in the early 1 960 1 s with 
the increase in the amount of broadcasting time available due to the 
creation ofp new channels; an improvement in the coverage and quality 
of the services; and a growth in the number of radio and television 
Sfts in use. . ■ » 

Developments in other countries seem to have provided ideas for 
» * ■ * 

Britain on educational television and correspondence teaching. The 

USSR was of special interest because Of the large proportion of 

undergraduates studying through cprrespondence courses and in the 

***** 

USA the use of educational broadcasting was well adjvaoced. The 
success of various^lJroadcastting- ventures in Japan, /wftralia, West 
Germany and Poland had also been "reported in Britain. 

These and other 8 ' factors had led to various proposals, and a f^ew 
ac^^l experiments, mj^olving distance learning schemes for adults. 
In I960 Professor Sir George Cat.lin suggested a VUniversity of the 
Air 11 . He proposed "an autonomous system of educational broadcasting 

undeV a Corporation oh which both the Ministry of Education and the 

r 5 
Universities arfcJ the Arts Council will be represented". The 

Corporation would use the new third television channel. There was k 

a pamphlet on the same subject published by the Independent 
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Broadcasting Company in 1*96 1 by Professor George* Wedel \ 6 and in 
1362 R..C. G. Wi 11 iams^of "jtfie Institution of Electrica-1 Engineer© 
argued that a "Tele^rarsM ty ,f sbould be established 7 . He maintained 
■that a university employing television, associated correspondence 
courses, text books ancj -visits to^the university could be used to 
improve* .facilities far Mgher education, especially *fn the field of 
technology. Members of the Advisory Centre for Education also made 
important contributions during this period. *lh the autumn of 1962 
Michael Young wrote an article in-wfiich he-proposed an "Open 
University" which weu+* prepare people for external degrees of 
Lqndon Uni vers>i ty^and the Centre itse]f launched two projects. The 
'iDawh University" which consisted of six televised lectures was 
successfully completed in October I963, and the National Extension 
College (NEC) began its work in" the winter of 1962-63. The NEC 
continues to provide sub^degree and "gateway" courses for students 
Using. a combination q£ correspondence and television teaching." f • 

Thrs then was the climate in which the'Ope/i University came into 
being. We begin with a^ brief factual account of the stages in the 
preparation of the reform. c • 
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.2 Stages in the preparation of the reform 



The decision, to create an Open University, or a "University oj the 

Air" as it was then called, originated within the Labour Party in 

1963, when they were in Opposition. On 8th September, 1 963 , at a 

rally inS^asgow Harold Wijson, the leader of the Labour Party, 

announced that his party was working on plans for a University of 

the Air . The second time the new university was mentioned was a 

( 

few weeks later at the Labour Party Conference i,n a speech by K 
Harold Wilson which was entitled "Labour and the Scientific 
Revolution" 2 ^. 

\ \ 

Labour returned to power in October 196A, and in February 1965, 

*M»ss Jennie Lee was- transferred from the Ministry «f Public 
Buildings and Works to the Department of Education and Science 
where she was given special responsibility as Secretary for State 
for the Arts and for supervising the development of the new 
university. In the. summer of 1965 an Advisory Committee was set 
up whose task was "to consider the educational" functions and 
content of a University of the Air n .>: The White Paper based on the 
Committee's report appeared In February 1 966 , and a jfi-m' * 
commitment was made to the plan'in the Labour Party 1 s^^njfesto 
produced for the general election of March 1966^. 

The Labour Party won the 1966 election and in September 1 96 7 , a 
Planning Committee was appointed to formulSte detailed proposals 
for the new university. The Planniog Committee's report was 



•published in January 1969 , and accepted in its entirety by the 
Government. On July 22nd 1969, the Open Uni versi ty off ? gj al ly 

At, e 

received its Charter. ' *. - . 

*\ 

* *» 
3 The initfral proposal 

Although Harold Wilson was well abreast of developments in Britain, 

including the work of the NEC,. he maintains that £he original 

"inspiration -far his '.'University of the Air" resulted from contacts, 

rfe made whilst travelling abroad, and from foreign experiments, 

_ 14' t 

particularly in the USA and "the. USSR \ Wilson appeared to have 

1 : 1 
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worked on the plans wi th little help from the partes research * 
department^and although the Report of the Labour Party's Study 
Group on Higher Education which was published in March 1963* 5 , 
proposed a University of the'Air, this seems to have been included, 
because the committee were 'aware of Wilson's interest in\thej - 
, subject. 'Returning from a visit to the University of Chicago" in 
February 1963, where he had spent time studying the work'done by ^ 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in produciqg 'educational films, he sketched 
out his plans for the 'new university during the Spring-and revealed 
them for the first time in September in a speech whidh marked the 
launching of the Labour Party * s' pre-e lection campaign in Scotland. 
We now look at this speech in some detail. 

Wilson introduced the project as:- 

''A dynamic programme providing fac i 1 i t i es /or home stufy 
to university and higher technical standards on the basis * * 
1 of a University of the Air, and of nationally organised ' \'* 

correspondence college cQurses"^. 

v 1 V 

Rather than an independent and autonomous unrver-sity, he 
envTsaged the creation of an >educat iona £ trust". This Trust would 
be representative of "the universities and other educational 
organisations, associations o« teachers, the broadcasting 
authorities, publishers, public and private bodies, producers 
^capable of producing TV and other educational material"^. It 
would be given State financial help and broadcasting tirfe would be 
found either by_aUocation of the fourth ? TV channel-*- together- wittr 7 
appropriate radio faci 1 i t ies or by pre-empting time .from the 
existing- three channels and tfie fourth, when allocated. He felt 
that the University would cater for "a wide varietur of potential 
students" and went on to identify some of the possible 
beneficiaries:- * ' 



"There are .technicians and technologists' who perhaps left 
school at 16 or 17 and who, after two or three years in 
industry, feel that they could qualifyC graduate 
scientists or technologists. There are many others, ^ 
^perhaps in clerical occupat ions ,^who would like'to acquire 
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new skills and qua*1 if Rations. There are many at a]l ' 
levels in industry who would desire to become qualified 
in therr own or other fields, including those who had no 
facilities .for taking £CE at 0 or A level ] or other 
required qualifications, or t hogsewi ves who mi ght 1 i ke to 
secure qualifications in English literature or geography 
or history"' , . 



He also envisaged a variety of teaching strategies. * In -general, 
-educat iorial programmes would- *be backed by the provision of text ' 
N books and other materials related to the courses and facilities 
^.would be'pr.ovided for supplemental studies at other institutions 
such as technical colleges. However, correspondence courses which 
were not based on TV or radio programmes would also be available 
and in some cases, special TV and radio features and courses would 
'be used to enric^i the provision already made by agencies such as 
the Workers' Educational Association and university extra-mural 
departments. Established universities would be requested to 
provide examination facilities and to award external degrees and 
diplomas to students' reaching a high enoygj* standard in the 
examinations. 

The motivations of students would vary considerably. Some would 
be seeking qualifications to improve their career prospects* whjJe* 
others would wish to study for non-vocational reasons. 1n the 
latter case, h* cited the case of families intending'to holiday 
abroad who might wish to take a winter coursB i^n a foreign 
language. Probably the largest category would be those who did, 
* not formally register. for a course but who chose "to enrich them- 
selves by^ more passive participation in the educational 
programmes" . ' 4 

In a speech entitled '.'Labour and the Scientific Revolution" which 
he made a few weeks later at the .Labour Party Conference, Wilson 
emphasised that the future influence and welfare of Britain 
depended upon the extent to whi'ch it coi/ld come to terms with the 
world of rapid technological change. The four tasks facing Britain 
were to produce more -scientists, to be more successful in keeping 
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^ them in the country, to make more i ntef I igen t use of them and to 7 
organise industry so that it applied the results of scientific 
research more^purpos i vel.y. The proposed University of the Air 
m wo'bld be relevant to Jhese problems. However, he -stressed that it 

was not merely seen as a means of providing more scientists and 
^technologists. In addition h it could make an immeasurable^ 
Contribution to the^cultural 1 i f e of our country, to the enrichment 
of our standard of living 11 ^.' 

from these two speeches i t wouhd appearXthat Wi 1 son ' s ma i n a i m J n ' ' 
^ proposing a University of the Air, was to improve economic 
viability. By harnessing technological advances in the media of 

/mass communication for educat iona.l^urposes t"he nation cfculd 

utilise its untapped talent, especreily m the field of scienfP^ 
and technology'. There was also an element of social justice 

. involved in that it would provide opportunities for those*who had 
not previously been able to take advantage of higher education, )>ut 
there was 1'i.ttle stress on ".educational egalitanam'sm" and . v 

certainly no mention of the social class background of potential 
student^, • % — — * 

More cynical observers have .suggested that^he main reason for ■ 
Wirson's proposal was to provide electoral' capital. In v fairness 
to Wilson, his rnterest in such a university was aroused before he 
knew that he would succeed GaitsMIl as- leader of the party, but" 
it is also true that he used the idea to gain maximum political 
benefi t in both the 1964. and 1966. ejections^ Tor man y^ople the"" 4 : 
whole idea smacked of an election gimmick - By the beginning of 
1963 the'tabour Party had been in opposition >or efeven*years\and ' 
with the knowledge that a general election had to be called by 
October 196V,* they were certainly looking for new ideas. The 
general idea of a-University of the Air projected the dynamic 
Image the t party was 'trying to crea.tej^nd the actual proposals *" 
outlined by ,Wi 1 sop. appeared to Offer something to every«*e. The 

'University would provjde all sorts of course* to a great variety' 
of students and there would-be technological, economic, egalitarian 
and cultural gains for the whole country. Other sectors of highe 

. education would not suffer .a* this>*as' to >* a supplement to the 
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overall provision and the idea of an Educational Trust ensured 
that other institutions and bodies could participate in, the hew 
> scheme. , % ^ , 

1-4 The Advisory^ Cbmmittee Stage ^ % • 

w * * ^ . * , n S , " 

In the summer of 1^65 an Advisory Committee was estab.1 fshe$j> by the 
Government with, very specific terms of reference "to consider the 
educational functions and content of a University of the Air, as 
outlined in a speech made by Mr. Harold. Wi Ison in Glasgow on 8 

S " T *"" ^eptembtfr 1^63". Miss Lee took the unusual step of chairing the 0 * 

CommTttee herself and nine ^f t he other twleve members came from 

, t un-ivers'ities. Only one w§s from a technical college and there t was * 

no' member from theVlocal 'authorities. The Cpmmft tee's report V 
formed 'the basis of the White. Paper which was published irrFebruary' 
1966, and it is this document which we look^at next t 

\ - ' % ^ ' % . 

The Committee felt that the new university would serve three 
purposes:- 9 1 ^ 

J, lt will contribute to the improvement of educational,^ 
cultui^Tand professional standards general ly, * by making * v a 
available to aj 1 who care'to look and. listen, scholarship 
t of a high:order. Secondly, a minority 'of those showing ^ $\ , 

* v general interest will want k> accept the full disciplines 

.of' study and make use of a 1 lithe facilities offere^d f f * , 

Thirdly, it wij 1 have much ^o contribute to students _in_. - - V- 
many other parts of the world as well as those studying * - 

in the United Kingdom". 
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The idea of an educational, trtsst had been discarded* The 
University would have its own administrative centre "with a^ ^ S ^ 

staff "of about AO-50 of professional calibre" and, although in the * 
early stages it might be necessary to operate under ,the aegis of 
an 'existing university, it would confer degrees in its owh VKjht. % .* 
'"Great, stress was placed on the fact that academic standards would *~ 
be carefully safeguarded. • ^ 0 *' 

"From the outset it must be made clear that there can be "* * '* 
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* *>no question of pffenng to Students a makeshift project, 

inferior, in quality to other universities". 
' . . - ' \ . /.^ 

' The University would offer primarily courses leading to degrees, 

but professional, technical; refresher and. -conversion courses ^ 
would also be included. The degrees would t>e ge"neraj in nature 
% and would normally take five years or more to complete. InteV- 

t mediate qualifications could -be awarded in the form pf certificates, 
diplomas, or "credits' 1 *. . * 

/ * 

.A' * THe degr . ee ^rses, would include "'subjects of contemporary social, 
*" 'industrial and commercial importance; basic subjects like English, 

mathematics and the foundations of science; and a Vange 'of " 
cultural* subjects/T ft- would be more difficult to provide courVes 
. ^ in science and technology , with'their need for practical and ' 

laboratory work, but it was felt to be important that the University 
\ , ' should make a contribution in thesVareas , -It was -recognised that' 
% % it flpuld probably not be pract i cabje. /or the University to offer a 
total of^more than ten main subjects, and ''that some 'of the subjects 
might be grouped togethe^as units of one main subject"! The 
. * presentation of courses would variously involve a combination of 

television, radio, correspondence courses, programmed instruction, , 
tutorials ajT^.praoiicals, short residential courses, and study and 
discussions' at community viewing or study centres. The main 
contribution of television would fc> e "to bring leeturqrs of 
. distinction within easy^acft of everyone, to build up th^ 

corporate feelmg of a Uni vers i ty^,. -and to \ 1 1 umi nate the crucial * 
■Steps of a course". % The television time required woLTld be "at' 
least twUOiQu/s* at peak viewing time on five evenings a wee*', with 
repeats during the day, early 'morning, late evening and at week- " 
'ends". " 

While it was hoped that other educational institutions would 
co-operate in the production of courses an<3 would lend staff when 
a. * ^eeded r the'Commi ttee felt that the University would best achieve*' - 
# lts aims "by. fi rrrw central control of a fully integrated operation.'.'. 
They therefore proposed a^n organisational framework which involved 
4 *a substantial administrative centre which would retain final* 
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responsibility for the planning and presentation of programmes 
and courses. The work of the central organisation would be 
backed up by a number of regional centres which would be 
responsible for "liaison with un? versWes, colleges, extra- 
mural departments etc. in their areas and for making arrangements 
•for facilities such as~ 1 i braries , and viewing/listening posts".- 

A^he University's activities would not be confined to degree » 
work, the Committee also proposed that departmental responsibility 
for the University^sJiouJd rest with the Department of Education 
and Science father than wi'th' the University Grants Xfonmi'ttee. No 
estimate of the cbsf of the operation was made but%t\ cost- 
effectiveness was pointed out as many people rould beltaught 
"without requiring vast* capital sums to"- be spent on h/icks an<j 
mortar' 1 . . J f . 

The Committee assllmed that only a small proportion of students 
woujd complete a fwu 1 1 degree • course but felt that those who only 
completed part of a tdurse or only watched the television 
programmes would also derive great benefit from the university. 
They di'd not say anything about who the students would o\r should 
be but is clear from the following statement that entry to the 
University should be open tp everyone;- % 

1 ."Enrolment cas a student of the University should' 

be open to everyone on payments of a registration fee, 
irrespective of educational qualifications, and no 
^ formal entrance requi rement- should 'be imposed." ■ ' 

Thus there was a clear implication that people with few or^no 
formal qualifications would able to benefit from the 
University, although it was also -recognised that it would be 
necessary ttr provjde an 5 advisory service for intending students 
•which would help t-hem to select, suitable courses, for Some of 
which a minimum starting le^el of qualifications vvould t be 
advisable". Great play was made of this open access policy in the 
Labour Party t^anifesto for the MarchN966 general e lect ion , where 

it was stated that the university would mean "genuine equality of 

99 / 

- opportunity for millions of people for the- first time" . 
* S - 



The Planning Committee Stage 2 3 * 

In September 1967 the Government set up a Planning Committee under 
the chairmanship of Sir Peter Venables with the following terms 
reference;- » 

"To work out a comprehensive plan for an Open 
University, as outlined in the White Paper of February 
J96&, "A University of the Air" / and to prepare a 
draft Charter and Statutes". 

V 

The Committee comprised a large number.of respected and powerful 
individual^ from the university, adult education, broadcast! ng^and 
local authority fields. Six of the nineteen members were, or had 
*been Vi ce-Charvcel lors . ^he Committee's report was published in 
February 1^69 and the proposals it contained were accepted 
immediately by the Government. The Charter, which had been drafted 
by t&e Planning Committee, *ras officially granted to the University , 
on 22 July 196*9. To a large extent the Planning Committee's report 
and the Charter reiterate^ and elaborate upon points made earlier 
in the White Paper. However, as these two documents contain what * 
could be termed the "formal goals" of the Open University, we now 
analyse their contents in some detail. - ^ • 

Before proceeding with this analysis, it is important to note that 
we are using the, terms "goals" anS "aims" in their broadest sense. 
Used in. a narrow sense, the goals of an institution of higher 
education could be defined according to w hom and what was to* be 
£aught. However, we are also interested in the teaching methods 
to be employed, the organisational framework and the costs 
involved. These could'be termed the "sub-goals" which are designed 
to ensure the achievement of the main goa^s. * 

The aims of "the University were encapsulated in one sentence in 
the Report:- . . ^ 

"In summary, therefor.^ the'objects of the' Ope* University 
are tp provide opportunities, at bcth undergraduate and 
post-graauate level, of higher education to all those who, 
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for any reason, have been or are being precluded •/ 
from achieving their aims through an existing 
institution of higher education". ( 

It was the Planning Committee's content ion^jthat there were many 
thousands of people in the United Kingdom who had been deprived of 
higher education in the' past through lac4^of opportunity rather "/ 
than^lack of ability and who would wish. to enrol with the Open 
University. Furthermore, despite the current^Tpansion of higher 
education, there would continue to be latqe numbers of school- 
leavers who could not gain a pjace although they possessed the • 
necessary entrance qualifications. There would also be many able^ 
people who 1e*ft school at the" earliest* opportunity ^et who ' 
realised Ha later stage tbat they wanted or needed higher V 
education. /The Committee therefore 3 aw 'the need for the Open 
University as a continuing one throughout the foreseeable future. 
The results of a survey commissioned by the Planning Committee 
suggested that at^that.time between 3^,000 and j50,000 people 
would.be interested in registering with the Open University ^ 
immediately. 

Although the Report claimed that there was a large latent demand^ 
for the Open University it.did not speci fif'who the students would 
or shbuld be. Nevertheless, it did point out that there were 1 many 
thousands of certificated non-graduate teachers who would wish to 
"acquire graduate status and also that there would be "other 
significant groups of professional students interested in the 

c 

University's courses'*. The Report also noted the under- 
representation of women in further and higher education and said 
that "the University will have an unrivalled opportunity to 
rectify this long-continuing imbalance" One particular group, 
those aged under twenty-one, were specifically excluded as it ' 
was felt that it was always preferable for young people in 
empjoyment to attend sandwich course^, block-release courses or' 
part-time day-release, courses. (There was also a more pragmatic 
reason for setting the age limit at twenty-one which was that the 
University did not want to enter into competition with other 
institutions for students of eighteerr. »For the University to 
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'succeed 1t would need the support and co-operation .of other 
institutions in the higher education~sector 2 *) . 

At no point in the Report. is the target populatio/ referred to ; 
directly in terms of social clals> However, one paragraph is 
worth particular-attention. Having referred to the "backlog" of 
adults deprived of opportunities in the past, the Report goes on 
to say:- * 

^ ' "The University will provide first and higher degree 

courses f 0 { suSh adult students, but its work would not 
cease, if the problem of past deficiencies were adequately 
dealt witb. Social inequalities will not suddenly 
vanish, nor will all individuals suddenly mature at the 
same age iff the same-envi ronment. - The recent book * 
^'All our Future" by J. W. B. Douglas et. al , provides 
tifnely evidence in this regard of the large number of 
boys and, girl* w^o have the ability to become scientists 
abut who leave school every year at the age of fifteen" 

-The Committee would therefore seem to have accepted that 
differences in educational opportunities are rooted in social , 
inequalities. The corollary for many Observers would be .that any 
ext^on of educational opportunities by the Open UniVersit-y ' 
should be seen ,n terms of reducing past social inequalities. We 

will return to this' point later. \ ■ . ' ' 

» ' ., . * 

i 

Having considered°the University's possible clientele the Report 
then went on to outline the organisational framework and the 
teaching -system to^be adopted by the new institution. Firstly/ 
the Opert. University would te just like all other British** 
universities injttat it would be an independent' autonomous 
institution whicn granted Its! own degrees. ' The proposed Charter, 
of the University was model led. close ly op that of the. new 
University of Warwick, and only differed significantly from it in 
the statement of aims. The Open University's Charter stated.- 
« "The objects of the jUnf vers l*y shall be the advancement 
and dissemination o^lA|rolng ao0 knowledge^ leaching^ ^' 
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and research by a 'diversity of means such as broadcasting 
and 'technological devices appropriate to higher 
f education, by correspondence tuition, residential courses 
and seminars and in other relevant ways, and Shall be to 
provide education of university and professional standards 

for its students and to promote the educational well- 

25 

being of the community generally" . t ■« 

These aims recognise^ that the Open University would use different 
teaching method* and would provide "professional" as well as 
"university" courses. The Open University was also given the extra 
duty of benefitting the community at -large. 

An administrative structure was put forward by the Committee whijbh 
showed four main sections working under the direction of the Vice- 
Chancellor (Figure 1). This was not intended to be a definitive 
version and the University's Council and Senate were to have the 
'power "to determine the particular structure as the need'arises, 
thus allowing a large measure of flexibility within which an 

^effective administrative pattern can emerge". However, two . 
features of the outline structure are of particular interest. 
The first concerned the need for a regional organisation 

Responsible "for mediaUng the centpalised teaching system. It was 
proposed that there would be regional director>{- 

"... each of whom wi 1 1 be responsible, within his region, 
for the recruitment and supervision, in concert with the ^ 
full-time academic staff, ofa corps of part-time tutors, 
for the arrangement of residential vacation courses 'and 
seminars, for the development of a student counsel 1 i ng , 
service, and for the establishment of local viewing 
centres." « 
* pr 

A second proposal was that there should be an operational research 

> 

unit within the University whose duty it wQuld be to evaluate and 
to seek improvements in the teaching strategies of the new 
in&ti tution. 

"Indeed the continuation as an integral feature of the 
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< University of experimental work particularly in 

relation to the, learning process may eventually prove ' 
to be one of the University's distinctive contributions 
to education generally." 

Having reviewed developments in seyeral other countries,, the 
^committee, concluded .that the Open University should adopt a 
* teaching strategy, whi ch involved, taking an integrated "systems 
^ approach" to the-problem of providing higher education for part- 
time Students. ? While the broadcasting media could undoubtedly be 
used as efficient means of instruction, they would need to be 
supplemented by the, use of other media. 

"Direct teaching by broadcasting supported by printed 
literature may provide all that is required for a short 
course of professional refreshment. It is, however, 
neither practically possibje nor pedagogi cal ly sound to 
Wely on broadcasting as the principle or exclusive means 
of instruction in an operation designed to provide 
4 disciplined courses at university level.. The serious 
student needs io make the facts and concepts that have 
been presented ,to him hjs own by using them. ' He must " * 
undertake regular written work some of which muit be 
corrected so as to help him with his individual 
problems and error* and to permi t; assessment , of his 
progress. Ttie*on ty method of ' individual instruction ' 
* capable of being made available everywhere, andvcapable 
of indefinite expansion as new needs arise> is 
t correspondence tujtion, which can readily incorporate ' 
these newer techniques." 

v 

The Report also mafc.a" nimber of detailed proposals with regard to 
the University's degree structure, many of which echoed, those found 
in the Whi te Paper. " *' 



^ ^ - ^ - - - -- — - - 

Th f de 9 ree wou,d be a "general degree" in the sense that 
If 'would\embrace* studies over a wide range of subjects. 
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ii) Students wpuld be allowed a great deaV of choice from f 
among the courses offered..* 

iii) No formal academic qualifications would be required for 
registration as a student, . f 

iv) 4 "Foundation Courses' 1 would be offered in Mathematics, 
Understanding Science, Literature and-Culture, and 
Understanding Society Oa fifth course might be added 
later). These .courses would be as intellectually demanding 
as any normal first-year university course but they would * 
also have to be appropriate for students with limited 

• i 4 

educational experience. 

v) The tdegree,would be obtained by the accumulation of 

"credits 11 in individual* courses, which would last for one 
academic year. E\ach foundation course would count as one 
credit and all students would normally be required to 
obtain two credits in foundation courses before proceeding 
to further study. . 

vi) The foundation courses were s,een as representing "lines" 
of s*tudy. T.he programme of study after the foundation 
.courses would be based on the breakdown of each 1 Lne into tt 
t a number of components. There would be about four^ 

components iq each line and each component would be made 
\^ m the subject of Ewo courses, the second being more advanced - 

„ . " than the first. This gave a total of 'some thirty-six 

courses, or forty-five if a f i f th "line of, study was added. 

0 v * • 

vi i) Six credits would be required for an Ordinary Degree and * ; 

eight' credits for an* Honours Oegr.ee. 

viii) Credits could be acqui re.4 over any number of years of . ^ 

study. Exceptional students could complete a degree in 
three years but four years\ should be more normal and five 
years "the median period in practice. 
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. ix) A student's success wouhi be determined' by a combination 
of continuous assessment and final examination. % ln 
accordance with normal university practice, external 
examiners would be appointed for the, final-examinations 
.of, each course to ensure that'proper academic standards 
were maintained. s 

x) A note was made of the pressing need for degree courses 
for practising certified teachers and proposals concerning 
this woUld be made later. 

Proposals were also made concerning the structure* of the courses 
themselves:*- * * 

0 »Each course would have a substantial correspondence 
component. This text would form the nucHeus around 
♦ . " which an integrated sequence of radio and television 
programmes could be built. The programmes would be 
designed primarily for the benefit of students as part . 
k |/ of the University's integrated teaching/learning. 

system and therefore* mig"ht be of limited value to 
* members of the general public. ^ 

^ ii). Students would send jn assignments by post at intervals* 
still to be determined. It was' noted, that to the extent 
that broadcasts were linked to assignments, students 
would have to keep abreast of them or fall behind. 

. iii) The*University's academic year would run from January 

to December. " * 

In the post-graduate area the Committee felt that the critical need 
was for "post-experience" courses. These would take ( the form of 
"updating" or, "refresher" courses or courses for those who are 
called upon to make a significant change 'in their activities, such 
as from the scientific into the management side of N industry: Post- 
graduate ceurses leading to higher degree might be developed later. c 

The* extent to which the University could embark upon any of these 

m - - 
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\ * 
courses In the early years would depend upon thf^avai labi Uty of i 
broadcasting time at suitable hours of the day. . „ 

♦ 1 A 

In the early stages Miss lee had insisted that the proposed fourth 
f ' television channel was indispensable to the, establishment of the 
^ Uni-versi ty "ttf the Air. Residual t^mes on other channels would not , 
be sufficient. However, this met w'uth great opposition, 
jgarti cu!ar ly from the Official Committeemen Broadcasting which "had 
been looking at the resource and financial implications of the new 
University while the Advisory Committee concerned itself w*ith 
academic matters. The Official Committee estimated that the 
fourth channel would require a total capital cost of ikl million 
and an annual operational cost of about £18 million . Realising 
that insistence on the fourth channel would mean the end of the 
project, Miss Lee compromi seaman d asked Lord Goodman to negotiate 
' with the BBC over the possible use of the BBC2 television channel 
instead. , ^ 

As ^ result of these and subsequent negotiations, the Plarthing 
Committee was able to announce that it had contracted with the BBC 
to provide, in the initial years of operation, all \he production 
and tfiflflsnrission services of the University. Thi.rty-two hours per 
week of television broadcasting and an equal total of radio broad- 
casting were requested and the* BBC hoped to achieved is by 19?H 
The initial telev/sion broadcasts were to be ^>n BBC2 between 5l 30 
and 7.30 p. m.^Ky weekday evenings, and during the day at weekends. 
The Commi t tee were anxious that recordings should be made available 
to those unable" 4;o receive the broadcasts. ' . 



To meet* the University's long-term needs it was hoped thaSPthe 
University woul dipossess , or command a substantial share of a VHF 
radio network. 'This would enable the University to broadcast many 
more programmes by radio than it would by television at the same 
cost, and at times of its own choosing. In the ca^e of television, 
the 'Commi ttee were pjeased to note that. the Government bad stated 
,that it would take account of the needs of the Open University In 
determining the use of the proposed fourth television network. • • 
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It was felt that the* amount q# broad casting, for any course and 
the balance of use between radi,o-and television would be determined 
f by the needs «of that course. Simi larly , «tr)e Tength^of programmes 
might vary, but twerfty and thirty-minute programmes were thought 
most likely. The four foundation courses would be transmitted v 
every year and other courses wo\jld be offered as often a§* * 
~ brroadcastina time allowed. Each programme would. l?e repea-ted at a 
different time of day. Yhe programmes themserves wou 1 d, probab ly 
be re-made after three years of transmission. Jn addition to the 
curriculum output, ahout twenty programmes would be devoted annually 
"to advi'sing students-about their problems, the technjques o| being 
a student, and the general i-ntel lectual'cl imate, of study". 

• * * 

The Committee noted that the Uni versify would need to establish* • 
close relationships, with many other bojdies if it was to .succeed'. / ~ 
Amongst others, the? mentioned the'Trades Union Congress, the 
Confederation of British Industry and the library Association. ' . 
However, the stress was on co-pperatfi on with existing agencies of 
further and adult education. | n particular the University would 
rely upon such institutions for the use of their premises and for* 
the provision of part-time staff and suitable preparatory courses. 
The Report also mentioned "the possibilities of relating courses ' 
already offered by them to those of the University, possibly for 
credit purposes, and of making the University's component degree 
courses available to such institutions". 

/ 

6 ' 

In the final section of the Report r the Committee attempted to 
estimate the cost of the Open University. They had already 
submitted budget proposals for 1 969-70 invol ving^total expenditure 
of approximately £1.75 million. This included about £0.9 Si 1 lion 
capital expenditure for the purchase of . premi ses f , computl ng 
facijities and BBC equipment for the production and transmission 
of the University programmes. For the year J970-71 they were 
working on an estimate of £3.75 million total expenditure. ✓ 
However, such estimates were very tentative as there were- too many 0 
unknowns to make accurate forecasts. 1 • 

Recurrent expenditure *cou Id be divided into\wo components, 
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"overheads 11 wh^ch^would be largely, but not whofly independent of 
the number oT students registered and "direit student costs* 1 ^ 
^which would be wholly dependent upon the*number of students 

registered. The overheads included twomain items, firstly payments 
to the BBC for broadcasting services and secondly the^cost of 
maintaining the headquarters of the University, including the 
salaries of the full-ti^ie staff. The figure for-the BBC in a 
full year of operation, which would be reached TfTt97W5f was 
put at about £1.8 million. The estimated cost of the University 
headquarters for a full year of operation (to be reached in 197J-> 
72) and for up to 20,000 students, was £1,7 million. The Committee* 
therefore assumed a total overhead component of about £*3-5 million 
when the* Uni versi ty was fully operational.- 



.Direct student costs" would be made-up of a wide variety of 

TV « 
costs including, for example, the salaries of the part-time 

tutorial staff*, the hiring and equipping of viewing centres and 

trie costs of printing, packing and posting the correspondence 

packages. As these costs would depend upon the number of students, 

the pattern of development in the regions and the quality of 

service provided, the Committee felt unable to make any estimate 

as to their size. Similarly, they could not estimate the income 

from student^fees or from the sale of copyright materials. However, 

they did point out that^he cost per student would almost certainly 

fall below that in the establ i shed uni versi t ies and that the more 

students the Open Unj versi ty had on its courses, the more cost- 

effect^p/e it would become. 



Whi \y the Commrttee dPd trot specify a minimum or a maximum^si ze 
for the Untversi ty 'in terms of student numbers, they did make firm 
proposals concerni ng k t ful 1-time academic staff. They felt that 
there should be four full-time academics for each compooent subject 
which, when a f i fth foundation course was added, would make a total 
of eighty. The'academTcs^ would have normal condi tions of service 
and wd6l$ be*able to devotee significant proportion of their time, 
to private study and^research. However, most of them would be 
recruited on a part-time consultancy or short-term secondment 
pattern. . 1 
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► "In this^way special skills can be gathered by, the* 
University for its needs without making permanent 
appointments which could create an inflexible structure. 
This pattern of temporary employment will be particularly 
necessary in the early years of development". 

6 Informal goals ' 

As we have noted, the Labour"Party 's manifesto for the general 
% election of March 1 966 , announced that the Open University would 
mean "genuine equality of opportuni Xrj/to millions of people for 
the first trime'^.^ The fact'that no entry qualifications would-be 
required and that study could be ^combined wi th full-time employment, 
meant that ,t he opportunity to- (jaj*i cipate was available to everyone. 
However, for man^people "genuine" equality of opportunity would 
.only be demonstrated by a^greatly increased participation rate 
among groups traditionally under-re"p"resented in h'igher education. 
In particular, the Open University would be judged by \ts ability 
to attract and to benefit members of *the, worki ng class. These 
views were' most* clearly expressed by "egalitarian" educationalists 
but appeared toj^ shared by many members of the general public. 

Back in 1962 in their classic work "Education and; the -working 
•class" Jackson and Marsden said that' "the concept of the "op,en" <• 
university entails a large new working class intake" 25 . In 1969 
Ja/kson, then Oi recjjgr ^ the National Extension College, expressed 
his concern about the direction the new University appeared to-be 

^afcing:- * * 

* * < 

• "I f.ear ^that we are in 'considerable danger of creati ng 
yet another urriveqslty institution for the middle- ■ > 
class, and especially for thatsjniddle-claSs housewife 
seeking, a Hberal arts course. ^ The Open yhiversity has ' 
many splendid uses .... but' if it is centrally to • , 

— — ^reconnept adult 'education with a major working-class 
audience then it must go an<j get them . . ."^, * 

Later on, when the nature of the Open University's student- * 
population became^pub 1 i c knowledge, art^i^eT^ere pub 1 is hex* by " " K 

" s * *' .'. :'35 - I 



•outside observers which suggested "that the Universi ty had failed 
in its attempt to attract the educational 1y disadvantaged.?*' 



^People such a^s Jennie Lee wer*e clearly aware* of these informal 
goals which were being attributed to the Open University. *At a 
public meeting in 1971 she responded somewhat anglily by stating 



that.— 



-'It is not a working class university. 'It^as never 
intended to be* a working-class, university. It was 
planned-as a universit^ It is an Open UuiveVsity". 3 * 



be - was 



However, in a mych }atef interview she made i clear 't&t^t 
in favour of working-class^ students. She; said that she <*i£wa«n 
the University to attract "people* inmining vMlages who ^ left 
school at fourteen or'fifteen" but that "the problem, was, how' 
could you-devise a scheme that would get through to/ them without 
excluding other people? The last thing welwanted was a 
proletarian ghetto!!* 52 



3pr 

Perry, the Silvers i ty/s Vice-Chancellor, seems to have always 
acknowledged the^e • informal goals. Speaking in 1974 about thfe 
level of national, awareness*he said:- . t 

"... the proportion of thelicfult population, in this 
country which has never hear*d of the Open University - 
, • is stIJ 1 • about 60S, and this 60S consists ajmost whol.1% 
of that segment of the population 'for whom the • 
institution was initially designed, namely the lower socio- 
-economic groups which include most of the educationally , 
deprived members of the community." 35 ' * * 



The reaction of others to the proposed reform, 



The press reaction to Wilson's original, proposals in 1963 'was ' 
almost unanimously hostile. The -Spectator felt It unlikely that 
the scheme would, ever **be implemented:- " 

"Panaceas af.e ^understandable, even permissible at 
party conferences but that should not lead us to take 
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them for more than they aFe or to mistake the war- 
cry before the charge for the operational orders ^ 
which will actually be implemented.' 1 ^ 




An editorialjn the Timers tjalked of "socialist idealism" and 
maintained that Wi.lson V jefg fated his object by "the sheer 
magnitude of his dreamf'. It was doubted whether the money, the 
manpower or the television facilities coutti be found for such a 
venture. The Economist was the only .periodical to welcome 
Wfl son's suggestion.' , * % 

During the policy formulation stage thefe was kittle support for 
1&e scheme within the Department of -Education and Science. Most 
of the senior civil servants involved in. higher educatTon~argued 
<that resources could be better spent'in other ways. There was 
also a more specific reason for t antagonism in some quarters in 
that one* of Miss Lee's first acts was to scrap 'proposals for a 
"Callege of the Air'^hich the Department had been .working on w/th 
the BBC. At that time the project, which would have offered pre-" 
university level courses to adult students using broadcasting and 
correspondence teaching, was only awaitfng filial Cabinet approval. 

Supporter the Open University was by no means unanimous within 
*the""tabour Part^ itself. In January 1966, for instance, there was 
talk of a Cabinet split on tWis^ue.' 35 'Crossland, the%Education„ 
Minister, *s believed to have felt that any spare money should go 
towards plans for raising the school leaving age and Wedgewood- 
Be*n, the Ppstmaster General y felt that nothing could be settled 
until the allocation of the fourth television channel. had beeh 
decided. According to Wilson, the TreSstfry and successive 
Chancellors were all against the scheme. 37 

^Conservative Party made no formal poPTcy statements concerning 
the new universjty during the early stages but '-debates in the 
Commons indicated their general stance. The'University was 
referred to as a "completely bogGs institution" and an "unlovely 
centralised colossus" and was at tacked'-fre cause of its cost its 
organisation, the lack pf__research and its political origins;' The* 
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merits of locally organised ♦closed-ci rcuit systems for educational 
television were put forward. The only official Conservative 
statement came from Si r Edward Boyle, chief Opposition spokesman* 
on Education, in his response 'to the Governments announcement 
in the House that it had accepteiffie Planning Committee's report 
and was going aheacf^with the project. His statement read:- 

"The report sets out a project embracing interesting 
* experiments in the use of jbroadcasting for educational ' 
purposes and in the development of part-time degree * 
courses, with both of which objectives we on these 
benches are very much -in. sympathy. But is it not a 
fact that this proposal comes at a time when resources 
for essential educational tasks are more .severely 
stretched .than any year since the war? Does the Right > 
Honourable Gentleman really think that it makes sense 
for him to commit himself to funds of about an annual 
rate of £3.7 million as mentioned, in tffeVeport, 
particularly as this report may well suggest techniques 
and innovations that could be adopted more efficiently 
and less expensive+y by existing institutions providing 
part-time degree courses and other forms of adult 
education?" 35 

s 

As Perry co/nments, this was really a very mild attack, given that 
Boyle was under pressure from his constituency parties alid from the 
back benches Ph the .House to take a strong line against the O.U. 
His main concern was with the cost and he carefully avoided saying 
whether the Conservatives would support the project if they returned 
to power. Perry suggests that arrlrfterview which he and Venables 
had previously with Boyle, in which they told him of- their plans for 
the^O.U., may have influenced his statement.^ 
t 

Other adult educators were also highly critical of the scheme. 
Disappointment was expressed at not being consulted more fully by 
the Planning Committee and they felt that the money could be 
better spent on improvi ng. existing provision. They we^e * 
particularly concerned by the lack of consideration given to , 
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educationally di sadvan/aged groups. 41 In the broadcasting area, 
while an early agreement had been reached with' the*BBC,. many of J 
its staff were sceptlcallabout the future of the project «n d ther% 
. was widespread resistance to the idea of giving up peak transmission 
.times for Open -Uni vers i ty programmes. 42 

- ^ Criticism of the new university, then, "came from many di rect ions and 
took many forms. The proposal was "party-pol i tical"«and under- 
researched. Tne costs would be enormous there would be little 
demand for places and the drop-out rate would be high. It would 
not help educationally disadvantaged groups. The project was so 
impracticable and broadcasting so limited an educational medium 
thaf the university could not produce a sizeable increase in the 
number of scientists and technologists. 'Given the level and ■ 

, variety of criticism, how did the Open University survive the • . 
policy formulation stage? 
* 

8 * aCt ° rs ""deriving the surviv al of the pr* pn ^ 

' |j - 
Certain individuals played key roles in ensuring the creation of ' 
the Open University. 'Harold Wilson as Prime Minister was 
determined that the^oject woujd succeed and used his powers to 
overcome the opposition from Ministries, the Treasury, civil 4 
servants ai^we ll-es ;tab 1 i shed interest groups. Adding, to Wilson 
such acts were not uncommon in British politics :- 

"... our political history is full of cases wherl the 
Prime Minister has a private hobby-horse and is 
determined to use the not inconsiderable resources of 
his office^to get .through, whatever the oppqs i t ion."* 3 



By selecting Jennie Lee to steer the project into being, Wilson knew 
that he had choseh:- 

"... a politican of steely imperious will, coupled both 
with tenacity and charm, who was no respecter of protocol 
and who would refuse ^ be defeated or frustrated by the 
scepticism about the UrN vers i ty . t%44 

.39 • 
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For Miss Lee the Open University became a personal crusade. 
As Wi Ison put j t:- 

"What her husband's (Aneurin Bevan) National 'Health Service 
'had been in the 1940's, the Open University would be in 
- the 1960»s."*° ' j 



Between 1 966 and "1968 Miss Leeworked very hWd to convince ♦ 
opponejits of the Open Uni versfty ~about its worth and practicability 
She had « side table in the Stranger's Dining Room in the House of 
4 Commons, and during these three years there was no-one of any 
importance at all to. the 4Jni vers ity' s 'development whom she did not 
entertain. 

* 

Another key figure was Lord Goodman who successfully negotiated 
with the BBC for transmission times and talked to possible sponsors 
however, his major contribution was his work on the possijble costs 
of an Open University. ,His estimates were accepted but in fact 
they proved to be much lower than the r^al costs. Speaking in 1974 
he said:- *A 

"When I see the figure I mentioned and the figure, it-is t 

now costing, I "ought to blush with shame/ (The Open 

University) might not have been established except for 

46 

my foolish miscalculation." 

In fact part of the Under-estimate owed nothing to Goodman's 
miscalculations. While the Planning Commi ttee were only talking 
of overhead costs when they mentioned thWfigure of % f$«5 million 
^per year, this was taken by Boyle and by the press to represent the 
totap cost per year. As Perry points out, "Had this' been known at 
the/time, the reception of the Report of the Planning Committee 
would almost certainly have been even less favourable "than it 

47 ' r 

turned out to J>e." 

*As we have seen, there was^ little support for the Opeji University 
in the early stages; This opposition was managed by the use of a 
tactic of "containment". t By chairing' the Advisory Committee 



r _?hecs^4 f -and-^by giving them very restri cted* terms of reference, the 

, original i.doa was safeguarded by Miss Lee. The project was deliberately 

* v insulated fr&m '.debates 'about the education service' as' a whole and 

hence did.not'have .to compete w^th other policies bei n^con^i-dered " * 
, v # at th e, time, such* : as_the expansion of polytechnics. * 

* * * 

7 * * Thls policy of isolation excluded certain^ groups from the debate 

>< > ' ' w £ ose co-operation' would subsequently,, be needed for the 

implementation *of the project. The Planning Jommi ttee served to. 
o ^ reduce some but not all of the opposition by meeting many of those 

i irUerestc&J in, or involved in, implementing the university. 

According to Hal I /'the key feature, of th'i* C ommi ttee was. its 
mem>ers*hip:- * v 

^ ^ - * , "By persuading an eminent group of individuals to join' 
' , lt > Miss L ee demonstrated that the project had some * " 

, powerful, support outside the OESand that it was 
■ ^ ^in likely that the university wouia be ^crap-peH 

t a,t0 9ether^ Under such ci rcumstances the tactics of 
* .the opposition tended tp be modified. Previous 

^ critics /either became supporters or they attempted to . 
influence / the details of the>.scheme rather than to 
destroy^ completely." ^ 



Opposition to the Open University was* therefore deflected or 
. neutralised ia a •number of ways. However^ p C ossibly the major 
factor- behind the University's survival during these early stages 
v was' the lack bf 'real opposition % Virtually all of, those who might 
/have successfully stopped it seem to have decided* that they did . 
not feel suf f i ciently^strong. < 

i) Neither hostile Mihisters nor the Treasury appear to - 
have pressed the^Prime Minister to "a show-down. - 




if) The Conservative party di<j not guarantee the University^ 
•continued existence lf..they came to power, but" they could 
easily have rejected the idea instead of remaining 



neutral . 
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Mii) Despite their scepticism, no*serious opposition came 
I from the DES. 

\ : 

A ^ ; 

\ .' iv) The local authorities were neutral once-it was made 

\ ' clear that the system of grant awards, to Open University 

\ students would be descretionary rather than mandatory. 

- v) Similarly the University Grants Committee was persuaded 
that the Open University would not impose an additional ' 

* 

burdet^ on their finances. 

- * > vi) K Marty in the higher education sector were sceptical about 

» the Open University's teaching methods and standards, but 

again there was neither a sufficiently, concerted 
, , . opposition, nor an attempt to create one. The O.U. was 
* not opposed as a competitor due to the difference in the 

age of entry and the lack of access to UGC funds. 

i 

'vii). By the time of the Planning Commit tee 1 s Report the 

educational press had warmed to the idea of an Open ^ 
University, 

viii) *Jhe adult education sector was not won* over but they 
lacked the cohesion and power to form a successful 
pressure group. 

1.9 ^ab changes during the policy formulation stage 

During the -policy formulation stage the proposed nature and scope 
of the Open University, had undergone certain changes. Some of 
these changes, were made to ensure the survival of the project. 
For instance, Hiss Lee's demandHhat the Open University should be 
allocated the fourth television channel was dropped when she 
realised that the opposition was too strong and trjat insistence 
would mean the en,d of the project. Other goals fell by the way- 
side for no apparent reason. The benefits for students Jn other 
countries,- which the Advisory Committee had noted as one^of the 
three main purposes of the University, were not referred to by, the 
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Planning Committee'. 

^owever, the major changej duri ng this period concerned the 
bandonment of Wilson's fdeas for an Educational Trust in. favour 
of\an independent institution. The Open University was to have the 
highest academic status; providing degrees, being staffed by 
university teachers and. being termed a university. This move 
reflected Miss Lee's own philosophy in that she thought! only the 
■best Hould do:- 

would be entirely-cut of tune with the times if we 
thought nfen and women working eittfer full-time or part- 
timfe for their living would thank you for being palmed 
off\with a kind of paddy-the-next-best-thing." 45 

Her decision that it should be a true universi ty aroused even mor<e 
reservations in the academic community, and especially in the 
world of adult education. However, Perry believes that it was 
this decision that'allowed the proposal to qo forward. While 
there was a greater social need for pre-unTversity courses "the 
trouble was that an open secondary school, founded that 
particular time; would not have had enough glamour to survive the 
financial stresses which almost put paid to the idea of the Open 
University itself. " S0 % 

Wfth this decision came other. attendant changes. Undergraduate 
courses leading to degrees became the main focus and the range of 
subjects to be offered was much reduced. Furthermore the accent ^ 
on teaching by broadcasting was lessened. Rather than a 
"broadcasting university" the Open University was to be a 
correspondence university with a significant broadcasting 
component. These changes can all be seen*as moves towards making 
the Open University a practicable and academically respectable 
proposition < < • ^ 



Whereas Wilson envisaged' a very^ide ..target population, later 
decisions to reduce the range of courses m*ant that the needs of 
all adults could not be catered for. t Howevecl the fact that the 
Advisory* Commit tee introduced the idea of open admission*" meanf 




thafthey hoped to attract people with ajid without previous 
qualifications. 0 In the early stages great stress was also placed 
on the benefits that would accrue to people who did not actually 
register as students but this aim was scwewhafr^iminished as 
time went by. The Planning Committee noted that the, interests of I 
registered students would be paramount and that broadcasts - altone 
might not form a coherent course as they would forrmpart of an 
integrated teaching/learning system. 

nature of tfre formal goals 

/ • **** 'V 

In ihe following section of this paper we* attempt to assess the. 

cun*erit posjtion of the Open University in relationVxo its original 

goals. However, before«doing this it is worth examining the • 

nature of these goals to determine to what extent such* an evaluation 

is* possible. FoV the present purposes w? distinguish between five 

types of goals:- * > 

" ' ' » v 

i) The intended students •" * 

i i) The curriculum . ** * ' 

t iii) The teaching methods m 

iv) The organisational framework ^ ; ' 

v) . Academic standards * 

*^vi) The size and cos£ of tbe new institution 

' *, 

As we /iave seen, the Planning Commi t tee were very specific when 
considering the second, third and fourth of these goals. However, 
they were at pains to point out that they werejpoly providing a 
sketchptan and that it would be up to members o'f the University to 
work out *the detailed blue-print. This flexibility which was 
granted to the University makes it very difficult to determine 
whether apparent differences between tjoals and Outcomes 
constitute major deviations frpm the original plans. The Committee 
were qu.i te clear about educational standards, the fifth goal. An 
O.U. degree was to £e equal to that of other uni versrtiesl 

The Planning Committee made no "dVfcaj/ed recommendations concerning 3 



/ 
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the first goal, namely who the students shoiHd be. The University 
was to be open to everyone who wanted to enter. However, there 
were many unofficial vrews as to who should be the beneficiaries 
and the Open University can be-evaluated qn these grounds. 



Uttle was said^on the two inter-related questions of size and 
cost. Estimates were made concerning the number of academic staff 
needed and the likely overhead costs involved in running the 
University headquarters and providing the broadcasting services 
and claims were made that the University would be cost-effective. 
However, no firm est imates .were made concerning the Size of the 
student population and of th§" direct student costs. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP THE REFORM 



* Attainment of formal and informal goals 



In Table 1 we show theSmost recent figures which are available 
concerning the si*e and costs of the Open Umversity. WHile the 
Planning Committee only made tentative estimates on these! matters, 
it seems safe to conclude that* the University has grown much 
larger than they expected. There are now almost five time'j5~Ehe* 
number of full-time academic staff that they envisaged andlnearly* 
three times the number of undergraduate courses. There are also 
over 70 ,000 students whereas the Committee were cautiously! 
Iialkfng cff M up to 20,000 students. ,,5J * \ 

The^costs of the Open University have also exceeded the oricfinal^ 
estimates, ^f^e Planning iommittee estimated that the overhead 
costs would be. about £3.5 million pel annum whereas in 1978 '{the 
last' publ ishe d accounts) trley amounted to some £23.5 million. 52 
Even when one allows for inflation this is still more than double 
the original estimate. Factors which account for this discrepancy 
include the increased numbers of students anjd courses, and the cost 
of -producing an individual course given the standards the Open 
University has chosen to adopt. However, while the overhead *costs 
were greater than* anti cipated it (s generally agreed that the* Open 
University is more cost-effective than conventional universities. 
Wagner has calculated that the average costs per equivalent under- 
graduate at the Open University are 6ne quarter of those found at 

other universities and that the average cost per graduate is likel 

• S3 * * 

to be below one hal f , 



The numberof full-time academic staff has* greatly exceeded the * 
original estimate and once again thi6 appears to arise both .from 
the increase In the number of courses provided and from the * 
unexpectedly high level of manpower required to produce a given^ 
course. Some academic staff have been recruited 6n a part-time 
consultancy or short'term secorjd/nent basis*, particularly for the 
more specialised higher level courses, but unl ike 'the original 
proposals the great majority hold tenured positions. 




The Committee's claim that there was a market for an Open University 
had clearly been vindicated. 'Table 2 shows the number of 
enquiries and applications received for the undergraduate programme 
over the years. Many thousands of people were interested in the 
opportunities which the University offered and the level of demand 
has shown no sign of diminishing. The level of funding has Want 
that an average of some nineteen thousand undergraduates could be 
admitted each year. 

To determine whether the opportunities offered by the Open 
University were "real" ones we must consider the-progress made by 
admitted students. Applicants who accept the offer of a place on 
the undergraduate programme pay an initial registration fee. After 
three months study during the "provisional registration" period " 
the new students decide whether to pay the final registration fee 
which will entitle them to receive teaching materials for the rest 
f the first year. Every year three out of four new students t 
plete final registration and over eight out of ten of the 
finally registered students go on to obtain a course credit at the ' 
end of their first year. Therefore six out of ten' of all admitted 
students gain some course credit. Many students settle for one or 
two credits, and increasing numbers use these credits to gain 
admission to, or advanced standing on, full-time courses in other 
institutions. Approximately one-half of all finally registered 
students go onto graduate from the Open University. 54 These 
"success rates", while lower than those found in conventional 
universities would suggest that the' Open University is' providing 
real opportunities for many thousands of people. 

What of the student population itself? ThePlanning Committee felt 
that the Open Unive*%ity could provide greater opportunities for 
women and in Tatfle>3 we show th^sex breakdown for new undeif 
graduates over the years.^Women have traditionally been under- ^ 
^represented on degree^courses' and this imbalance was particularly ^ 
marked in the case^of the Open University's first intake. However, 
over the years'' women have formed an increasing proportion of new 
students and they are now bet'ter represented' at the Open University 
than at conventional universities. 
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In Tabled we present ^an occupational analysis of new under- g 
graduates. The great majority of working students in the Open . 
University's first intake were in high-grade white-col lar * 
occupations. The high proportion of teachers, confi rmed the Planning 
Committee's view that this group would find the Open University 
particularly attractive. The proportion of teachers fell i*n the- 
second year and again in the fifth year and therewere corresponding 
increases among those in lower level white-collar occupations and 
among manual'workers. 

Since then the figures have remained remarkably static. Manual 
workers continue to* form only ohe in-ten of new Open University, 
students whereas they represent almost one half of the total 
working population. When we* look at male students on their own we 
see that while professional and technicaj workers ar.e heavoly 'over- 
represented and manual workers heavily under- represented, the * \ 
proportion in lower level whi te-col la it jobs almost matches the 
national population? Among women, however, both manual workers 
and v those in lower level whi te^Go44eir jobs are heavily under- 
w represented. Fi/Pt her morel the slight improvement; in the proportion f 
^ of manual workers has come almost entirely from males. 

4 

Turning to previous educational qualifications, in recent yeai^ four 
out of every ten students ditf not possess tlie minimum qual i f i cat ipns/ 
required for entry to a conventional degree course and one in ten » 
had rib formal qual i fi caf ions rat all (Table 5). As a. group Open 
Unive/sfty students are better qua1if,ie<J than'the national 
population but much less'so than other higher education students. 
The second Open ^ni versi ty *fntake was Jess well qualified than the 
first one but since then tKere has befen no discernable trend * 
^towards lower qualifications. 

These figures' concerning the occupational and educational* back- 
* »% 

ground of Open** Uni vers i ty students have led many observers toy v 

0 * 

conclude that the University has faile/J to achieve what v we-have~, 
.terme*d i'ts informal goal, namely the reduction ofNocial inequality 
in higher education.* , Evidence tha£ 'those students from 
"disadvantaged" ^oups who were attracted to the Open University 
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'have found it more difficult ^to succeed with their courses lends ~ 

further support to this argument, In Table 6 we compare the fjrst- 
'.year progress of those with high and low previous, qual i fications 
* for each of the foundation courses. A discrimination index is 
' used which is simply the difference in the percentage pass-rates 
between the two groups (e.g. if 60% of the high group' gained a 
credit and k0£ of the low group this would be entered in the table 
as +26f.° Perhaps not surprisiagly those w'ith low qualifications 
fared worse than those with high qualifications on each course and* 
\ in each year. What is disturbing is the fact that the figures for 
later years are much higher than for earlier years. Except in the 
case of Maths the figures have risen beqause the well qualified 
students have continued to perform at the same high level whereas 
the performance of those with low qualifications has declined, 
(With Maths the pass-rate for both groups hai^i ncreased but it has 
done so more' slowly among those with low qualifications), A similar 
analysis was performed using occupations. Comparisons were made 
between the performance of professional and technical workers and 
that of manual workers. The same overall pattern emerged but in 
general the discrimination- indi ces were somewhat lower than those 
found with qual i f i cations'. 



We turn now to graduation rates. By the end of \S7k $k% of those * 
who had finally-registered as new students in 1971 had obtained an 
Ordinary degree from ttfe 0,U, The figure for those possessfng the' 
entry requirements for. a conventional degree course was (&% but 
among the "unqualified" group it was only kQ%. As tfw^unqual i f ied"' 
students were unlikely to have any credit exemptions it was 
expected that they would graduate at a slower rate'but it now seems 
unlikely that they will ever catch up with the "qualified" group. 
Jn,Figure 2. we show the cumulative graduation rates for students v 
from the 1971 intake in four occupational categories. The teachers* 
fared best and around seven out of ten are likely to graduate. 
f Housewives graduated at a slower rate in the early years but it 
seems likely that they will eventually catch up with thfe teachers. 
/Jmong the*cJerical and office workers, sljghtly over* four out of ten" 
,are likely to graduate.. The picture is least encourasing for manual* 
'workers. Although smaj 1 numbers of them continue to graduate, it 
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unlikely that more than three out o*f ten will eventually gain a 
degree. Furthermore, the evidence presented above on first year 
prog ress] would suggest that these discrepancies wilKbe even 
greater'among the later intakes. a - 

Although the Open University has attracted relatively few 

M di s advantaged" students, research has shown that many of Its 

students could be described as "initially disadvantaged." For 

^i'nstance, a s^udy of new undergraduates in* 1975 showed that only 

one in three got as far as taking A levels at school and one in five 

55 * 

left without taking any examinations at all. Similarly the 
fathers of one half of all students were manual workers ancl a 
further quarter were in low level white-cbllar occupations. As " 
Table 7 shows, these figures are markedly better than those achieved 
by conventional universities and much closer to, the national \^ 
distribution of occupations. In general then, the students whom 
the Open University .attracted did not have the opportuni ty* to enter 
a degree course on leaving sctiool. However,, they were also likely 
to have experienced a great deal of upward educational and 
occupational mobility between leaving school and entering the Open 
University. ^ 



'The organisational framework and the t^aching^ ^ystem proposed by 
the Planning Committee has large been adhered ]to. Most of the , 
major changes,, have been asja direct result of&tl/e rapid growth in 
the size and scope of the Unrversityt <0ther minor changes can be 
seen as^elaborations jjpon the Committee's "sketch-plan" rather than 

significant departures from it. 



As planned the Open University was/Set .up as a ^ful 1y ^independent * 
university receiving its Charter fn Jaly^ Evidence of 0 i&s 0 

acceptance as a university can be drawn from a^ ^aTf^yfj)f -sources^ 
For instance, in 1973 the Vi ce-thancel lor wasj^vj^d "to Jofn^theV * 
British Comgifttee of Vice-Chancel lors and Principals ffoftfahi ch.jie 
had previously been excluded on the grounds that tf)e e 1)pert'u6ive 5 rsUy' 
< was not funded by the University Grants Committee^ but* directly by? 2 
the OES. There are now agreements with the Council ?j>r Neti.ortal > * • 
Academic Awards and with certain universities concerning credit. *» 
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% transfer whereby Open University students can use their credits 
to -gain admission tp, or advanced standing on'ttieir full-time 

v courses. Many Open Uni versi ty^gcaduates have used their degrees 
to gain post-graduate^ places elsewhere.^ Finally, many institutions 
of higher education now use Open University teaching material 'in ^ 
their.own programmes. Although it cannot be proved' cone 1 us ively, 
it would seem., therefore, that the Open University has achieved 
the academi c standards^;! ch the Planning Committee hoped for. 
Further indirect evidence i£ presented- in Section 2.3 when we 
consider other opinions concerning theVeform. 

The administrative structure adopted by the Open University was . 
very similar to that proposed by the Planning Committee. The main 
difference is that there is no overall Director of Research and 
Educational Technology responsible for correspondence services, 
media resources, research and evaluation, media production and 
marketing, and BBC liaison. Instead there are several departments 
with a high degree of autonomy. What has been created- is an 
Institute of Educational Technology with" a, Director in* charge of 
some sixty full-time academic and research staff. The Institute . 
is composed of two wings, namely Course Development and Institutional 
Research. Members of the former work directly with course teams 
whereas risers of the^latter carry out research and evaluation^ 
aimed approving the Open University's teachfng* system. Such a . 
unit was clearly envisaged by the Committee but whether its output 
w»1.1 J'prove to be one of 'tta Uni vers i ty !* v d istinct i ve'eont ri butions 
to education generally 1 ' 5 * is yet to be Seen. The'Regional. Offices 
,have come into being as planned but on a much larger scale with 
each of the thirteen offices having about fifty full-time staff. ' 

In general terms, the Open University has adopted the multi -media 
teaching approach which was advocated by the Planning Committee and 
indeed the broadcasting component fctfms^ tninor part of- a'student 's 
study, week. As the Committee envita^e'd, study centre tutorials and 
short-^erm residential courses form key parts of many courses and 
other "media 11 such a$ home experiment kits, computer terminals, . 
floppy discs and telephone tutorials have also been used to 
advantage on some courses. However, the correspondence text is 
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• 

almost invariably the major component of any course. These are 
special I/Written booklets of a high quality 'and almost certainly 
go beyond what the Committee had in mjnd when they talked of * 
providing students with a "study guide". Young academic staff v , 
, with reputations to make, have ngX found it possible or desirable 
to "lower the^tandard" of what is in essence ar published work. 

The University's degree structure with its lack of entry* 
qualifications, provision of foundation courses, credit structure Y 

nis almost identical to that-laid down by the Planning Committee, 
hat follows we merely note the 4fcpartures from their outline;- 

i) The number of courses provided far exceed the 
* original estimates. 

H) Many courses are hnter-discipl inary in nature rather 
f than forming components of different "lines .of study". 

Mi) There are even fewer rest ri ct ions, on course choice. In 
some( subjects students are recommended to take courses 
v in a certain* order but thLs__Fs not compulsory. 

iv) Sir(Jd^s--e^>^prpceed to higher level courses after 
one rather tharTTwo foundation courses. 

t « 

v) Many half, credit cdurses are now offered. 



Many courses use computer markgk assignments in addition 
to written work. > ^* ' 



the non-un^wgraduate programme there have c been developments in 
several directions, not all of which were foreseen'by the Planning 
Committee. As envisaged, there are a number of specially prepared 
^*"^pos^t experience" courses which have been designed primarily for 
adults who have had practical experience in a given field and wish 
to "develop or broaden their skills and understandings a higher 
level. Subject areas include in-service training of teachers and 
health and social welfare, and four courses can be taken which lead 

■s • 

cumulatively to a Diploma in Reading\Development. 
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However, the majority of courses available to these "Associate 
Students'/ are drawn from the undergraduate programme. Some of these 
ha^ve been included because they had some career enhancement or 
retraining potentiaj but not all/ The .mention 'is that ultimately 
all undergraduate courses other than the foundation courses should 
be available to Associate Students. Course credits gained by 
tAss^ciate Students can be transferred towards an Open University 
▼ degree but only after entering the undergraduate programme and 
+^g at least one 'foundation course. 

A further innovation is the introduction of "Community Education" 
courses. These courses are at sub-university level, they last 
only eight to ten weeks, they have no tutor-marked assignments or 
examinations, and" they do not involve the range of support services 
offered to students on other Open University courses,- The courses 
are of two type;,. " The first type are courses which are' related to 
the concerns of adults in their everyday lives and cover parent, 
^heal th, employment and consumer education. The second type of 
course |s based on materials selected from existing Open University 
courses. The courses cover historical , cultural, politicaland 
environmental interests and encourage students to apply what they 
have learnt in their own cofnmtini ties, 

. . • v. 

At the post-graduate level the University still has no firm\tans 
for higher degrees by course work but there are some 600 part-time 
and full-time students taking. degrees by thesis. 

The contract between the Planning Committee and the BBC has been 
renewed so that the. BBC continues to produce and transmit the 
University's programmes. In 1979 some 33'hours of television and 
25 hours, of radio programmes were transmitted each week. The figure 
for radio is below that asked for by the Committee but this would' 
seem to be through lack of demand from the Open Uni vers i ty , ^wi th many 
new courses using audio cassettes in place of radio. Broadcasts 
continue to occupy "prime time" slots but the increase In^the, number 
of^courses has meant-that fewer repeats are possible and more >roaci 
casts have to'go out very early in the morning or' very late at night 
Only in a few instances has theOpen University been able to equip 
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study centres with play back facilities for students who miss the. 
programmes. There now seems to be no pressure for the University's 
own radio channel and the allocation of the fourth channel to 
commercial television makes it very unlikely that the Open 
University will receive any extra television time. ^ The programmes 
themselves tend not to be remade every three years as the Committee' 
planned but rather last as long as the actuaj course wKich ca'n be 
anything up to eight years'. However, the general interest 
programmes recommended by the Committee have been provided, going 
out under the title of "Open Forum". In the longer term it is to 
be doubted if^he relationship wjth the BBC will continue. New 
technologies are. rapidly opening the way to mpre flexible and. 
potentially less expensive uses of audio visual media and 'it is 
in this direction that the University is likely to develop. f 

The relationships with other educational institutions appear to be 
good in that they provide premises for the 260 l^cal study centres 
and the residential sumfier schools, many part-time Open University 
staff and also a great* variety of preparatory courses. Other, 
relationships are .more difficult to determine but the Open 
Ur\f'versi£y now co-operates with many other bodies^over what 
courses to provide, course production and the question of degree" 
recognition. The Open University has also held separate conferences 
with the Confederation of British Industry and with the Trades 
Union Conference to discuss areas of mutual concern. J V> 
, v J 

Unforeseen outcomes 

Some of the outcomes at the Open University were riot foreseen, or 
orjly hinted at indirectly, by the Planning Committee. A number . 
have been mentioned in the previous section, e.g., the Community 
Education courses, and 'several more -are outl ined'below:- 
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i) " Academic staff in other Lstitutions have made wide- 
spread: use of individual- cNsmrse^ components /on an 
•informal basis and some have, ujsed whole Open University 
courses in their curriculum. » 

- w y \j 

/l) 'Scheihes witfi other colleges have enabledHsome students 
' to stuiiy with the Open 'university tn addition to their 
- .full-time course or to alternate between distance and 
"full-time modes- of sEudv. \ a ♦ 

• • • * r ■ .f 

11 ,n the absence .of regurar. tutorial jjupport on certain 
, courses, students have been encouragedSo form "self- 
help" groups for mutual ass is tanc.ewith.st udy%kbl ems. 

iy).. Assistance for other' countries, which was mentioned by 

Advisory Co,j«^ttee but not by the Planning CoWnittee, has 
in. fact been pPS9^i.\ Similar models have now Jbeen " 
^ % adopted in countries such as Israel, Pakistan and 

Venezuela following extensive collaboration with, the 
Open University. * ; 

# v) SpeciaJ schemes have enabled merchant seamen, prisoners 
and members of the armed forces 'serving in Germany and 
, • "Cyprus to sft<3y with t he-Open University. Provision is 
also ■hw<ly , to be y^or British nationals working 

" overseas in majorat res (e.g. Brussels, Hong Kong) to 

s.tudy certain Open University courses. 

Opinions concerning- the outcomes of the reform , 

Asjrfith any other reform, the Open University continues to have 
both supporters- and detractors. .In what follows we attempt the 
difficult task of summarising the" general views and opinions of ' 
certain groups,; „ • * ' 

U Political parties 

The Operf University is suppo£tgjL»<6oth . major political , 
^ ^^parties.and is.ao longer seen as tieing. the sole property ' 
' ,,of thetabouj PartV. Howeverpthe Universi ty is not ' 



immune to economic pressures. In times of recession and 
cutbacks the Open'Uniyersity's budget ^suffers along with 
the res't of the education sector. 

i i ) Employers ' » 

A recent survey of employers has shown a continuing degree 

of ignorance about the Open University and precisely what 

it does% but mo^st approved of their employees studying in 
* 57 

this way. Support was often given in the form of 
financial help or time-off to study but this feqeue/itly 
depended upon whether the course was related to the 
employee's work.or the firm's business. About ctoe-half of 
employers regarded the Open University degree as equivalent 
to, or better than, one from other universities and a 
■*~ general respect was shown towards Open University 
graduates for their dedication and determination to 
succeed, dQspi te the rigours of distance study. 

... v * 

iii; local Education Authorities 

Grants for Open ' Uni vers i ty study are made at the discretion 
t*£ ^ocal Education Authorities. Whi le no LEA appears to be 
agaj nstJjhfl^jfnnciple of the Open University, there are 
9 y \^rea^5\ fferences in the extent to which they* are prepared 

to support Open University students. In-general LEA's 
teftd to hefp with summer* school feds but not tuition fees. 
During the'curYent economic recession *the LEA's are likely 
tSlwithdraw more and more of these discretionary grants 
thereby creating financial problems for many Open University 
students. 



i v) Trade Unions 

Some trade unions help their members with Open University 

student fees. However, therestill seems to be little 
* * . / 

acti ve^interest shown by the unions in the Oper^ t)ni versl ty. 
. They would seem to prfefer their members to taKe their own 
courses designed to help them with their union activities. 
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v) Professional insti tut ion s * * 

In many instances Open University credits and degrees 
have been used by students to* gain exemption from part . 
or all of -the requirements for certain professional 
qualifications. Such recognition generally involves 
individual decisions based on a consideration of a k 
students Open. Uni versify course profile* A notable * 
exception tcTthis is the agreement with the British 
'Psychological^ Society whereby the Open University courses 
required foe membership are clearly laid Sown, probably 
the least -head-way has been ma.de in the case of engineering 
instjtuttohs, \iho regard the degrees as being too "general" 
in rfature. * 

)• Open' University students f \ 

A survey of Open fivers! ty^ntfuates "has shown a'hish 
levej of satisfaction derivedlfrom their courses. 55 The 
great majority felt. a sense of achievement; 'tHey had 
gained a di fferentT perspective on life; they had developed 
new Interest's;,; they* had become more selfrconf ident. For 
many their Open University Qualifications had t opened up J. 
possibilities for advancement 'both in career and' educational 
terms . ^ « \ • ■ » • 

Ojie would expect that student who' w ft h drew from the Open 
. University, a* some earlier* stacfe would be mor* critical of. 
the Open* University and wJiaWt pnovi de*s. ^Nevertheless 
other surveys have shown that tfrop-outs were grateful for 
the opportunity to* study and generally blamed their lack m 
of succession themselves or-on circumstances which were 
1 outsicfe ^he Open University's control'. 5 * 1 

* 

m The "educational egalitarians" 

The^critPctsms^concerrving-the'social class" background of ** ' 
Open University students, appear to .have abated. Those 
interested Jn education for the working class have diverted. 
thei.r attentions to di ff^t types of JnsUtutVohs -sJL 

; ^ .j Y. . 



Vffering lwer level courses and us ing'di f ferent teaching 
, methods. .Critics such as Jackson a now appear to accept 
, the Open University for "what it is rather than' what it 

might have been and argue 'that it provides a useful base 
from which one can go on to builds an Often College and an 
Open School. W 

4 

s * 

b Original goals versus actual outcomes 

We have shown how the Open Uni versi ty as it stands at present is * 
very similar to that put forward by Planning Committee Jn terms of* 
teaching methods, curriculum and organisational framework. In other 
ways it is bjgger, and hence more costly, than was originally 
envisaged. The Open ^Uni versi ty tias only met With limited success 
in terms of its "informal" goal, namely the creation of "genuine 
equality of opportunity".. In the following section we*examine the 
^policy implementation process in order to determine why the Open 
University achieved some of its original goals but not others. " . 



PART III THE PROCESS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

3.1 A brief factual accounjt , - \ 

The^Open University's Vi ce-Chanceltor .was appoin\ed"in June*1968 
"and the University Secretary a few months later. (These represent 
the top two administrative posts in the Open Uni versi ty is ' 
organisational structure). The firs.t six senior academic staff 
appointments were made in the latter months of 1968. Following the 
granting oF the Charter in July 1969, a further thirty four academic 
staff, took up their posts and began work on creating, the four 
foundation courses. In October 1969 the' University moved from 
temporary of fi ces * in 'London to a permanent site' in Mi 1 tort Keynes. 
At that time the total staff, including administrators, clerks, 
secretaries etc. stood at about^'170. ' * . 

' f 

The °P en University's first Prospectus appeared in Autumn 1969 Cd 
,the initial application period ran frorrr December 1969/to June WQ. 
The first students were offered places fit September 1970 and 24,200 
began their studies in January 1971., In the first year foundation 
courses were offered in* Arts,. Social Science, Maths and Science * 
and a £i fth 'foundation course ip Technology was added in 1972. In 
Subsequent years higher level, courses have.' been provided in each of 
these five subject areas, together with'courses in Educational Studies. 
By the end of 1972 a* sma-1 1 number of students had' already Obtained 
Open^University degrees. , 

The Open .Uhiversity grew rapidly in the early years'with dramatic 
^ ^ in-ereases^in the number of staff, students and cWseV of fered. 
^ Way, some ten years later, the University is approaching its 
. envisaged '/steady^tate" at least'a* far'as t |ie undergraduate 
provision is concerned. v Further growth is planned in t^lnon- 
underqraduate area ; s The first "post experience" courses were, 
offered in 1373 and after a slow start students on such courses are 
now beginning to\ form a "sfgaif ica*nt proportion of the'total 
population. , , ' # " 
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3.2 The early stages of implementation 

As Perry points out Jn his book, the time-scale Tor actually 
- setting up the Open University was a very short one. From the tfme 
.of his own appointment there were only two and -a half years to go 
before the first students were due to begin the*ir courses. It w^s 
imperative that this time-scale was adhered to as it was feared k . 
that a change of government would lead to the 'end of the project. 

The Open Uni verity needed a permanent site close to the London 
television studios. Fortunately .the new city of MM ton Keynes was 
keen to have' a University "a^was therefore prepared to offer a * 
site^ at a very low rental and with few building restriction's. The * 
^buildings themselves were erected remarkably quickly with staff -? 
moving .in only eight-months after the appointmenfof development 
architects. Continued support in high places ensured that the whole 
process was possible. It is understood that Harol'd Wilson himself 
intervened to gain permission for the University to be sited in the 
iouth East rather than in a development area in the North and it 
v/as Jenrfie Lee who managed to get the Department of Education and 

• 7 

-Science to speed up approval for the actual building. 

The-survival of the whole project depended upon the solution 6f + 
practical problems such as the buildings, and their solution can 
largely be attributed to the dynamic personality of Petfry, along 
with powerful government support. However! there were also other ^ 
factors at worJ< whi ch ensured that the Open diversity was set uf) 
in a way 'which was) cons i stent with the stated aims of the- Planning 
Committee. Perhaps the most important factor was the conti nuity of . 
personnel . * * * • 

t 

,As we have noted, Pe^ry was appointed during t(ie life of the** 
Planning Cammfttee and hence was able to influence the nature of s , 
their. Report whije not assuming responsibility for its content, 
J This ensured that he v/as in agreement with the basic aims bat* also 
allowed him some flexibility. In his own words:- <£' 

« "This la€k of personal co*mmitment to the detailed 
recommendations of the Report left^me with a freer ha*nd- 
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once the University was created." 

The first academic staff, were carefully chosen with Perry and ' 
members of the Planning Committee sitting on all of the selection 
panels. As there were some 1,200 applications for the 3^ jobs 
available in September 1969 , presumably they were able,.to select 
candidates who were not only well qualified but who also identified 
with the aims of the Planning Commrttee. - Another important 
decision made at this time was to appoint Sir Peter Venables as the 
Open University's first Pro-Chancellor. Thus the former Chairman, 
of the Planning Committee became the Chairman of the Council of 
the University, the Open University's, ultimate decision-making 
body. - ' , 

The time-scale of, the operation meant that it was unlikely that 
the nature of theOpen University would differ significantly from . 
•that laid down in the Planning Committee's Report. The first ' * 
Prospectus had to be published -in October 1969 yet there could not 
be an effective Senate until September. , By that stage most of the 
major decisions had been made by Perry .and the 'smal l" nucleus of 
academfc staff who had joined the University, jn the Spring. Again 
in Perry's words:- - 

"... the members of- Senate, wholly inexperienced as they." 
were-, had fit'Ere Veal" choice in the matter. They ' 
could do no more, in the time available,, than endorse ' 
the projlos'a^put to them. I wrote the first 
Prospectus 'virually single-handed." 65 * 5 

0ln S l 9 69 Lord (rowther was appainted as Chancel {or of the University 
and Sir Paul Chambers-'as Treasurer. This "caused a certain stir^. 
government circles" 4 as Crowther was* not a commi&ed Labour Party 
• supporter and Chambers' political views were known to be .conservative 
However, Venables had insisted that all appointments must' be. made by 

academics and on academic grounds;" there must be no hint of a ' « 
political appointment;. These appointments, along with-that of 
Perry himself; can be seen as moves towards establishing th'e Open 
" University's academic standing and removing i.t from the political '' 




•arena. 
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Durijig the early'stages it was important fo enlist the support of 
the rest of adult and higher education for the new institution and 
Perry devoted much time and effort to this. ^By talking to numerous 
people in the world of adult education <he tried to ensure that the 
Open University was not se>n as a take-over bid designed to reduce 
the effectiveness of bodies such as the Workers' Educational 
Association or university extra-mural departments, nor as a 
central government device to force local education authorities to 
channel their limited fuhds jn different directions. He also tried^ 
to convince other v acajjemi cs ' that an Open University degree wbujld, 
be of a comparable Standard and would not be gained just by 
watching T.V. To this endhe spoke about the Open Uni vers i ty .and 
what it intended to do, ^n 22«British untvers i ti es • between his 
appointment Bnd the end of 1970. Also, by using over fifty eminent 
, university academics as external assessors on the initial staff 

^selection panels, it was possible to spread information, about the 

> 

Open'Uni versi ty throughout the academic world. 



Two early crises an^ their management ^ 



In the Summer of 1970, just as the Open University was about to 
offer places to the first 25,000 undergraduates, a General Election 
took place and the Conservative Party Returned to power with a 
substantial majority. The Conservatives were committed to cutting 
. publ ic» spending and it s^j^ed possible that even at this late staj|e 
the Open University might be abplishtd.* Irideed, Ian MacLeod, the 

new Chancel lor „of the Exchequer, had referred to the Open Uni vers i ty 

* * 65 

earlier as "blithering nonsense". In the event MacLeod died • 

suddenly and'Mrs. Thatcher,' the new Minister of Education, approved^ 

a somewhat reduced budget for the* Open Uni vers i ty whi ch enabled.it 

wwgo ahead >/ith its. plans. 



^he reasons^why Mrs.. Thatcher lent? her support tp the Open 
University are open to conjecture. Perry stresses* the importance 9 
of a meeting with*her prior to the election during which she was 
informed of the Open University's exact nature. Other commentators 
hava suggested that she was*sympathetic to the idea having gained 
one of her, own degrees by part-time study and that she was influenceS 
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by senior ci vi P-servants who, h^ing worked very hard on the plans 
were anxrpus .not to see the experiment founder. However, the 
basic reason was possibly a more pragmatic one in that fy-s. 
Thatcher saw the Open University as a cost-effective means of 
coping with the increasing level of demand for hrghec education 
from qualified school-leaver's. In making, the initial grant to the 
Open University she asked the University to consider:- 

"... the contribution that it can make /to the 
development of higher.education provision in the 
* •future", 55 

e 

The Open Universjty responded by stating that it felt its teaching 
Jsy&tem was unsuitable for school-leavers but that certain elements 
could be used in conventional institutions by means of mixed-mode 
study schemes. Nevertheless the government J rf* is ted that the 
'University should be>U to^admit qualified school-leavers. 
Following peotracted negoti a'tlons , the Open University finally 
admitted three experimental' intakes of younger students, in 197*», 
1975 and I976. In the event only one in three of the 1,300 
admitted were "qualified" for admission to a conventional degree 
course a*d only a handful were "qualified" school-leavers. (In % 
fact their qual i f jcations^were vecy similar to' those held by 
other Open University students when-they wercthat age). Further 3 - 
more, the evaluation of this pilot scheme took several years to 
cdmplete and ft is only now in I98O that the full results have x 
become available. Thus, without being obviously obstructive', the 
Open University would seem to have weathered the threat of a 
complete change in its student clientele by .the as.tute.use of 
.negotiation and other decaying tactics. The fact tha*t the younger 
students fared relatively badly with their studies has also $ 
provided the Open University witja a defence against any future 
lowering of the age limit.. 

A second crisis arose in*the early months of I97I. whe'n, just as 
the first> course materials were to be^del i vered to the^students 
'there was a national postal strike. The problem was soh/ed by 
using road services to deliver course material to local study 
centres where they were'*col lected by the students, ami the, strike* 
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..shortly came to an end. If the strike had' been .protracted ,< or if 
, » * < « 

trade unionists at the Open University had insisted on solidarity 

w,ith the postali workers, the University would have found it? 

extremely difficult to run its teaching system which relies * p 

heavily on regular, fast postal <Je liveries. 

* * ' • \V. *>'s '« - 

4 The attitude* of others* towards .the Often University H ( * 

' • V ' , V- 

The initial "scepticism of the mass-media and other observers ^ 
concerning* the Open University during the pol i cy- formulation stage 



initial "scepticism of the mass-media and other observe 
srning' the Open University during the pol i cy-formula£i _ 
appears to have bee'n^ dispel led* when the*~lJniver3ity acNel ly'came 
'into operation. In thjs section we examine* how this came aboutu- , 

Some people felf that there would be-1 ittte demand for Open 
University courses and that the pool o&&|uid-b5 studeffts would soon 
dry up. Mn fact therd were over ^T»Oob^3p&f ications*for admission 
in the first year. The number 'fel J »off somewhat irv ea^fch of the • 
next two years but , then increased ajgain, .possibly as^a 

.consequence of the publicity given to the f i rst graduates .«> In 

" * ' - - **** j » 

recent years applications hBVe consistently, numbered Qvertwa,000 

Other critics*fel tj Jthat the drpp-out rate would be so higjj^s to 

be unacceptable for an institution of* unl versi ty status ffft this * 

argument is seldom heard nowadays. - „ ^ V\u * t 

Undoubtedly the Open University has ^proved -popular and many 
students have succeeded, with their courses but the ways in which 
the Open University has dealt with this information, and hence 
influenced public opinion, should also be considered. Firstly the 
Open University undertakes a substantial publicity campaign each 
year to maintain the level of demand. ^Secondly, when noting the 
ratio, of applications to available places, the Open University 
places little stress on the fact that some 30% of applicants 
decline the offer of a>j)1ace«and that some douB le-counti ng takes 
pJace as many people are re-applicants. Thi rd ly ,# trje success 
rates for students are calculated from a basewhich favours the 
Open University, Each year one in four new students drop-out from 
the Open Uni vers i ty* i n the first three months of study whereas 
success rates and^ graduation rates are published on the basis of 
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those students who "finally register" after this; three month trial 
period, ; 

• * 
The Open University is a tery public university in that its course 
units and broadcasts are visible and widely available. Undoubtedly 
njuch of the Open University's prestige has arisen from the quality 
and academic standard of these materials. Whi le, this makes* the ^ 
production costs relatively high, one feels that if the'Open 
University had settled for mimeographed study notes and hastily 
improved broadcasts then it wourtd have been less attractive for 
student and* non-students alike. - * 

The j/pen University now attracts support from both major political 
parties. The Labour Party can point to the fact that they produced 
the original idea and the Conservative Party that they provided the 
initial funding. Ideologically the Open University appeals to the 
left and the concept of second-chance education/arr.d to the right 
and the concept of self-help. More pragmatically neither party 
would-wish to antagonise such a substantial body of voters by 
Curtailing the Open /Jnj vers i ty ' s activities, nor would they wish to 
interfere with an educational innovationyhi ch has come to be knotfn 
and admired throughout the world. 

It is probably fair to say that the Open University has now become 
accepted by others in the post-compulsory education sector. In part* 
this has occurred because of the standard of Open Uni vers i ty 'courses 
and of Open University students, and acceptance has come in the * 
form of recognition of Open University credits and degrees. However, 
acceptance has also-occurrexj because the Open University has come 
to be seen as beneficial for them or at least non-threatening: ''In 
higher eduction the Open university provided material for their, 
own courses, offered part-time jobs for their staff, and rented 
their Glidings for summe* schools. In adult and further education 
it was seen that the Open University did not rob them of their ^. 
students and in many cases create* extra demand for preparatory, * 
and "back-to-study" courses. . # 

The mass-media now regard the Open University as a success story 

* / 
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and continue to find ^ews Value in the latest crop of graduates. 
( Carefully manageo press conferences result in national coverage 
of "the plumber wtith a*B.A.","the 50 year-old graduate" etc. and 
localised press releases producernews items on individual students 
in regional newspapers. However, the public nature of the Open 
University has ensured that its "faults" have also received wide 
coverage. Examples include the accusation of Marxist bias in' 
one of its social science courses, criticism of the scheme to 
allow prisoners to take Open University courses, and reports on 
the behaviour of Open University students at residential summer =^ 
schools. In general the Open University has managed to play down ^ 
j the effects of such publicity and, coming as it did when the 
Open University was firmly established, the long-term effects 
appedr to have been minimal. 

3.5 The financial climate 

Britain during the 1 970 1 s ha*s been beset »by economic crises and 
pub 1 i C spend i ng cuts have been -common -pi ace . The* Open University 
too has suffered cuts but on the whole it has fared no worse than 
other sectors of education. In fact some would claim that the Open 
UniversTty has fared better than other universities, mainly because 
it is funded directly by the government rather than through the 
University Grants Council, The University has always managed to 
jusitfy. its high level of funding by pointing to the great surplus 
of applications over- pi aces* avai 1 ab le and by arguing*that a growth 
in student numbers would allow it to become more cost-effective. 
The main f i nanci al^prob lems have arisen from the timing of funding 
decisions, which often occur too late for the University's planning 
cycle. * V 

When "cuts have had to be made, the Operr Un i vers i ty has managed to 
absorb, them wi thout too much visible damage to its programme. 
Student fees have only risen in pace with inflation and the 
necessary^savings have been made by reducing student intakes, apd 
hence the number of part-time regionaT teaching staff, and by making 
fewer new courses. ' 1 ' 
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6 Some internal developments 



In an earlier section we suggested that the Open University went 
ahead as planned due"largely to the powerful leadership x>f Perry 
and the short time-scale involved. In December 1970 Perry suffered 
a heart attack and was absent fro* the University for three months. 
During this period^the University divided itself/into faculties, 
generally with elected Deans, and on Perry's return certain of his 
power* were devolved onto three Pro-Vice Chancellors with 
responsibility for planni n'g, \taf f and student affairs. While 
Perry's_il.lness appeared.;? trigger these events, the devo^fffinv 
of power and the rapid probation of commi ttees and democatic\ 
decisionmaking processes were-perhaps ine'vitab le fi ven the : .ature^ 
of the Open University's staff and the growing complexity of) the 
teaching system^ However, it is interesting to" consider the 
impact of these changes on the Open University's development. ' 



We have noted that the Open University offers far more courses 
than'was envisaged by the Planning Committee and this seems 
at least partly due" to the creation of independent Tacul ti es : * 
Getting away from the original idea of general degrees, faculties 
have argued that, they want students to be able to gopstruct 
degrees yithin a-slngle faculty, or even within a single discipline. 
This has ledpo fierce inter-faculty debates .concern! ng the number 
of courses each faculty should provide and appropriate staffing ' 
levels a*s Science and Technology courses take mq re .man-power to 
create. . ' • 



One .might have hypothesised that democrat! sation of the"o P en University 
>ou;ld have led to significant departures from the Planning* 
Committee's original proposals. ' However, while certain innovations 
have Undoubtedly occurred, .the majority op i nion" would seem to be 
that the highly complex committee structure has had- a stultifying 
effect. Members of itaff spend more. and more time actually sitting 
on committees' an jjcreatlve ideas tend , to be blocked as they move 
through the declsion-making-.process. 

The basic course structure advocated ly the Planning' Conmi ttee, " 
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involving correspondence, broadcasting and face 1 - to- face- teach i ng 
elements, has general ly .been adhered to. In part ;this would seem 
to^be a consequence of the heavy workload faced by academi c* staff . 
With new courses constantly Being created, or old'ones remade, the 
tendency is to repeat the tried and trusted formula'. Also there 
is a tendency for course teams to request the maximum. resources 
*for tneir own course. When »pl anni ng the course they often ask 
for television and radio programmes and summer schools regardless 
y of whether they are strictly necessary. 

A number of i nnovati ons ■ i n course design have emerged. Criticisms, 
both from outside and within the university, concerning the^highly- 
structured teaching materials offered to students have led to an 
increased use of "project-based learning". In 1979 over a quarter 
.of the courses had project components and one technology course 

was entirely proje6t-based . With guidance from their tutors, * 

* \* 

students select a subject within the appropriate discipline and 

. * *• 

conduct a piece of academic research. A second innovation is the 
use of "formative assignments" which are not assessed but are used" 
merely to assist the student* in his learning* A third innovation 
which does not appear to have been taken up to any great extent* is 
that of "low resource courses". Such courses would be pruned to 
the bare minimum with no expens.ive* course units and no broadcasting 
component. However, while the Open University could vastly 
increase its provision of courses in this way, they would seem to 
hold little appeal for *the academics who would be calle<^upon to 
produce them. v 



Some innovations have arisen for pragmatic reas'ons. -For, instance 
half credit, and some even smaller courses arose because courses 
were taking much longer to create than was foreseen and it was 
necessary for the^Open University to have second and higher level 
courses available for students completing their foundation cours 
The decision to assist students on higher- level courses to form 
•"self-help" groups, whi le^ emi nently desirable for educational 
reasons, came wi tfr the realisation that the Open Universi ty would 
be unable to provider regular tutorials for small* an^d scattered , 
populations.. % 
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On Perry's •insistence, the first Members of acacjemic staff were 
given tenured appointments. Many of 'the later appointments were 
made .on a contract basis which was in-line with* the Planning / ,\* 
Committee's proposals. Ktowever, this was largely due to uncertainties 
concerning long7term funding and following union pressure tfce areat 
majority were converted into /tenured posts/ The' creat ion .of thi* - ( 
large body of relatively young, well-qualified and tenured 
academics produced, or contributed to,. certain developments^ the 
University and its teach i ng^S tern. Firstly i t *i nf 1 uenceci Jh^. 
qualityjof the ^ourse^un i ts Academics are judged ort'thei/ ^ * 
publications by their peers and , therefore it was important for them 
that^the units should be academically "respectable" an$ also welJ 
produced. ^rtTB-^urse units therefore became teaching texts 
rather than guides to th£ work of dther authors? This inevitably * 
led to staff increases as the courses took longer to create. 4 . 
Furthermore, if the Open ,Uni ve rs i ty was to become- a true university, 
^with a due'egfthasis on research, then'extra facilities, would have 
to be provided.. This has led to extra expenditure and staff 
increases in the form of laboratories, technicians, research 
assistants etc. * 

I 

The level of activity in the regions has also developed well 
beyond that', e'nvi saged hy* the fanning Committee, but the reasons 
for this are -difficult to determine. According to Perry "the ^ 
decision to provide face-to-face teaching was prompted by; Vhe % * ^ 

level and quality of applications received for the posts' of % 

correspondence tutor:- * ; » c' 

*- "The availability of high quality tutors in all regions, * 

and indeed In nearly all localities, l|d to a.change of ' V 

- pojicy whfeh was to have -a profound effect upon the 

university. Unopened up the prospect of providing. In * 
element of face-tb-face tuition for our students. This *h 
was a very- attractive idea, for both staff and' Students ~ - 
knew £hat face-to-face teaching worked and\as " £, 
: enjoyable". 55 \ \ ' • J ] 

v* > » 

<" w ^ 

Class tutorial were t<5 act as, a safe,ty-net if the distance- 
{eatfing jjystem failed and were to be regarded £not as an integral 
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- part of the teaching programme, but, as "remedial" ". Further 

-^■egional staff increases became necessary as members of the central 

Regional Tutorial Services stressed the need for continuous . 

counselling of students and for the creation of Staff Tutors and 

Senior Counsellors to liaise with central academic staff. ' . 

r 

The Open Uni vers i ty # ' s/f i rst attempts in the post-experience courses 

area proved to be very disappointing with very little public 

demand for the .courses which were offered. The University's 

_ . . & 

response was, to limit its work in this area for the next few years 

» , \ 

and to^set up, a Committee on Continuing Education under the 

1 Chairmanship of Sir^Peter Venables. Following the report of 

this Committee in 1976 the Open University established a * 

t 

Continuing Education Division to expand and co-ordinate courses 

offered outside the undergraduate programme. As explained 

earUer, people taking these courses -ace known as Associate 

Students and the courses* fall into three'main categories; 

specially written "post-experience" courses; courses taken from 

> 

the undergraduate programme; and short "community education" * 
courses. While the fanning Committee stressed the need for post- 
experience courses it is the other two types of courses which form 
the major part of Associate Student programmes, as Table 8 shows.. 

Finance has formed the major^factor in the development of the 

Associate Student programme as the OES has insisted that the courses 

in this area should be self-financing. Student fees must cover the 

full economic costs of course production and a*re therefore mifch 

higher than for the undergraduate programme. The Community 

Education courses have been successful because, apart from .the 

r high leveKof publ i c interest in the subjects covered, fees have • 

been kept low through external funding and the shortness of the,. '* 

* courses themselves. .The undergraduate courses in the programme/are 

Costly t& the student feut fhey do not involve the Open University 

in'major production costs as the courses have already been created. 

The post-experience courses remain the problem area. At (he 
» • 

moment cpurses are offered in in-service teacher training and v 
health and social welfare and ther'e, ape plans for courses in 
management and commercial and industrial trairring. Perry feels £hat 



rogramme can ^1 y. succeed if:-* • 

"the government agrees to subsidise a continuing education.-^ 
programme, or if employing authorities agree to subsidise 
individual courses in a continuing education programme 
which*meets the needs erf their employees, or i f we mount-' . 
* only courses v/h i ch attract sufficiently large numbers/of 
students, and are sufficiently cheap to f produce for fees 
to be kept at an acceptable level". ^ 

1 Thc °P cn U niversity's i n forma 1 .qoa 1 s and the fmplementat ron process 

• As noted'earl ier, the £pen University's modest record in attracting 
working-class students has been defended in two wafs . Firstly, 
by pointing out that this^was never expi i c i t ly ment ioped in, the 
origins} objectives artd secondly by showing that the majority of 
students came from working- c^ss homes. Nevertheless Perry has 
stated tha.t he an^his colleagues sha red iia^des i re to increasfc the, , 
^proportion of Working class applications and admissions and to do 
something for the deprived groyps in the cbasmun i ty" / 1 He has also 
acknowledged the widely held vieVs concerning the jn formal goals'of 
the Open University by referring to/'... that segment of cheV/~ V 
population for whom the institution was initially designed, namely] 

> the lower socio-economic groups whi,ch include most of the education^ 
aMy deprived members of the community"., 72 Why then has' so littlei/ 
happened? ^ 

t As Jackson pointed out, if th3 Open University wanted working- \ 
cUss students it would have to "go out and get them 11 . In fact " 
the Open University's' publicity campaigns have largely been airped ■ 
at middle class audiences bry means of advertising in quality 
^ newspapers and magazines. Th i s "coul d^ perhaps 'be*' jus t i fjed by the 
^ need to attract the maximum number of applicants using a limited 
publicity budget, ^rfowev^r,; i-n the early years, at least, trrfs 
could be interpreted as a^de^lbe/aie afrtemp.t to attract the ,J right" ' 
kind of student Perry himsel T confessed tr>at Ire was no^inhappy" at 
the way things turned out as a large working-class 'intake might 
.have spelt the end of the Op'en University. 
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•'This could well have been its fate had we admitted ooly 
those in working-class occupations, many of whom would 

have* been i 1 1 -prepared ; the* consequent high cfrop-out 
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might have been politically damning". 

• ■* , 

: 

He feU that, it would be better to go far working-class students 

at a later* stage. This would give the Open University time to 

polish its teaching methods so that they might work more effectively 

* * 
for less well prepared entrants, and to achieve the academic 

recognition that would enable it to tolerate higher droprout rates. 

However, although the Open University now seems to have reached 

this stage in its development, there appears to, be 1 i t t le. i mpetus 

to change its student recruitment strategy. Wh^this is ^o*is * 

difficult to determine. It rnay be 'that* the idealism of the first 

academics has been dissipated or they have moved away; to other ■* 

institutions which do cater for^the working-class. It could also., 

be that the centralised mode of course production has led people 

to be more concerned with producing new and better courses and 

less concerned with'who is being taught. Certainly there is no 

regular forum where this is discussed. 

Besides changing its advertising policy, the Open University could • 

increase*«ie proportion of working-class students by favouring 

working-cl^s applicants at the admissions stage. Jndeed^there 

were*$ome a,t the University who felttha_t all working-class. 

applicants should be offered a place but in the early years- a * 

compromise was. adopted whereby they were given slightly more of 

the places than their share of applications warranted. Writing in 

1976 Perry felt that "we 'are now probably strong enough to 
* 74 

contemplate such a move" but in fact the Open University has moved 
in the opposite direction with the abandonment of "occupational 
quotas". This arose partly from the Admissions Committee's ^ 
dissatisfaction with the occupational data which would have to be 
used to implement such a policy. On the application form 
applicants code, themselves into one of fourteen broad occupational 
categories and it was felt that working-^tass applicants could not 
be accurately picked out and that applicants could "play the system"* 
by categorising their occupation in such a way as ^o improve their 



chances of gaining a place. However, this, decision should also be 

seen as part of' the debate within the Admissions Committee* 

concerning the dangers of "positive discrimination". Discrimination 

in favour of one group will always discriminate against anbther. 

For instance, if manual workers are treated more .favourably this 

wij|) result in a bias against female applicants. If two 

candidates have identical class' and educational backgrounds can one 

ethically justify favouring t^e one in a manual occupation over the 

one in a routine clerical job? In view of these' prob lems the Open 

University's admissions policy has rorfved away from "social 

engineering" and as far as possible attempts to match the student 

profile to the applicant profile. 3p 

' % # 
» •> 

Surveys have shown that proport ionaUi^L-fr*<r of those in the 
lower socio-economic groups know about the Open University. Many 
have n\)t heard of the Open University or have inaccurate information 
about what it involves. Greater publicity amongst these groups ' 
could probably inprease demand. However, rt is also known that • 
those who send for details a*s less likery to apply for place, 
and those who become students are less* likely to succeed. It 
would*se?m, therefore, that if the Open UnJ.versi ty. really wants to 
make a Significant contributipn to wofki ng-class education then it 
must become npre appropriate to such people's needs and more suVted 
to thei^r circumstances. Changes would be necessary in many^fareas 
including the curriculum, teaching methods and the financif^of 
studies. Whether there is the will to make such changes remains 
to be seen. Jones in his study of Merseyside shop floor workers 
and-Fielder and Redmond 7 * inNfceir report on an experiment in group 
admission to the Open University involving students with low 
quatifi cat ions, have indicated how the Open University model can be 
successfully adapted but their work seems to have had little impact' 
on the UniyeVsity as a whole'. 
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PA&T IV CONCLUSIONS 



1^ this paper we have shown how the Open University has achieved most 

of the formal aims contained in ^the report of the Planning Committee 

andwe have also attempted to identify the factors which*led tcv this 

successful implementation process. While the reasons for a policy's 

failure are often obvious and dramatic^ the reasons for success are* 

less easy \a pin-point. However* 'the key factors would seem to be as 
• ■* * < 

f o 1 1 ows , * n 

(i) Perry and his early staff, assisted by powerful backing from 
Harold Wilson and Jennie Lee, 'ensured that the Open University 

, was created and ready to begin teaching by the time of the 1970 
General Electron. This made it much more difficult for the 
new Conservative government to cancel the project. 

(ii) This short time period between the setting up of the Open 
<UnJversity and the commencement of teaching, and the subsequent 
rapid growth of the University, meant that drastic revisions 

*of the, original plans were unlikely. Academics were toe busy 

^creating courses, and ^administrators coping with the huge 

stWent numbers, to consider major changes in direction. 

i 

(iii) Perry, who*helped to formul ajte. the aims with the Planning 

& 'Committee and who was the Open University's Vice-Chancel lor 
for the first ten years, was a strong influence on th£ 
• £ University's development. He was also able to recruit and 
retain a relatively young, and wel \~qual i f i'fed staff. who were 
. committed to the original alms. 
► » 

(iv) The Open University very soon came to be seen as a success. 
Its popularity among students, theLr p'ass rates, and the 
.quality of the teaching material all. served to produce a 
high level of support among the general public, the media, 
employers etc. This in turn, confirmed to members of fihe 
UniveVsity 'that the original goals were the' right'ones'^jpd 
did not need" to be changed. „ j% 

t 
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(v) The ^support which the Open University received was extensive " 
but essentially diffuse. t Unlike many other successful innovators 
it did not receive powerful backing from any organised interest 
groups such as employers or trade unions. However neither was 
there any real opposition movement. There were many critics 
elsewhere in education hut they spoke as individuals, and events 
proved their doubts and fears about the Open University to be 

( groundless. 

(vi) The most significant event during the implementation process 
was the elecfion of a Conservative government in 1970. That 
the Open University survived this appears to be at least partly 
duetto the efforts of a small number of civil servants who were 
committed to the project. A final decision on the Open University 
was delayed pending the outcome of the younger students pilot 
scheme and before this occurred the Labour Party returned to power. 
By the time the Conservatives regained office the University had 
become well-established, internationally acclaimed and ".de- 

pol i ticised 1 '. 1 

We have also argued in th/s paper that the Open University has largely 
failed to achieve its informal goal of attracting large numbers of . . 
working-class students'. While some members of the UnTversity have never 
accepted this as a goal the Vice-Chancellor himself has acknowledged it 
on a number of occasions. His argument* has been that the Open University 
could only attempt to achieve this goal once it had become well-established 
and accepted as a university. However, while gaining acceptance as a 
university it has also become like other universities whose main aim ' 
seems to be to/survive and to continue with their present work. Perhaps 
a decl ine in appl i cations might provide the stimulus -for the Uni versi ty 
to- look further afield for its students, but at -the moment there seems 
to be no attempt to change its clientele. 
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Figure 2 T he cumu^Ta ti ve proportions of Open University ^ 
students from the 1971 intake in selacte? 
occupational -categories graduating ouer tinve 
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rsar 19^2 

• Base : all finally registered student in ,1911. 
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TablG> 1 Summary figures relatin g tothe'size and cost of the Open University 



p/ Student nurabqns (May 1979 ) 

k* * 
Undergraduates 
Associate Students 
Higher DegrVe Students 



Total 



V 




* b) Number op courses available' (1979 )' 



Undergraduate. pVo gramme 
m Associate Student pro*<jr*amme " 



123 

' • 58 
Total courses 136*- 

• ' — V 



« *'i5 courses are available in both programmes. 



^) Slam mi letcls (l97o ) 

Central full-time academic staff 
Other control ^ full-time staff 

Total central fuLJ-tirae staff . 

ticgiofi.ii full-time s*taff 
Regional part-time staff 

r 1 * 

• Total regional staff 

Total full-time «etaff 
Total staff , . 

f # » 

» * » * » 
*0 University income (t97o) 



3o'j 
1,628 

2ton 

» ,618 
5,'i77 ; 

6,095 

2,(>f9 ' 
8,io<* 



Recurrent tirant from the liKS 
/Student registration and tuition* fees 
Grant dt for 'research 
Income fr^om marketing' ' • 
£ ,0ther sources of income s » * 



> £000 
20 t 'iO7 

3,556 
527 

f ^ 
205 



Total income33,650 
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Table 2 Enquiries, applications and admit'-t'ed students tor undergraduate places (1971- 

° " ; : 9 * r 6 



1980) 



Enquiries 

' Applications 

Admitted 
Student s 



^ Yjjarvcff Course ^ ^ f 


° 1971 1 l v 972 


1973' 


197^ 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


.* 

123,556 < 


77,7*2. 


7.1,757' 


<* 

81,392 ' 


109,858 


86,^33 v 


75,5^1 
« 


87035 ' 


'81,783 


93,399 


43,^ 


35,182 


32 t 0^6 


.35,011 

r 


52 t 5>7 


52;9l6 


^9,956 


45 f *293 


42,7^ 


<»5>3'11 


*2*i,220 


20,501* 


l6,$95^ 




19.,J&3 


16, 3H 


19,886 
• 

- 


20,882 


20,709 


19,^39, 
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T*Me 3 The* &ex of new OU undercjr«»ilu t i t« s • (1971-79) 



1 


\ • 


- 




tfoar of entry 


to 01 






♦ 


^ome^ candidates 
accepted through UCCA " 




f 197J 


1972 


t973 


1<17'i 


I97 r » 


1^76 




1^78 


1979 


1 Q7 1 


1978 


Bdsc - all provisionally 
registered students^ 100k 


2'*>220 


20,501 


16,895 


l'*,976 


,19,823 


16,311 


19,886 


20,882 


20*709 ^ , 


' 5,7891 


> \ 

74,3392 




% 


% 


% ' 




% 




% 


% 




% 


%; 


.Sex of student 












* 












* «- 

Fema 1 o V3 

- v - J 


26 


67 ' 
33 

— 1 


66 
3'»: 


62 
38, 

1 


. 58 
42 


58 • 
'*2 


58 
*2 [ 


56 


56 


65 
35- 


62 
38 



l Source: y UCCA Ca^ist^al Supplement to the Ninth Rcpo$J^flO% sample) 
2 Sourca: - "UCCA Statistical Supplement to the sixteenth Report 
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Table A The occupation of new OU undergraduates (1971-79) 



\i ir 



t!aM'~<ill V'('WMoo.tl 1 



i«7i v>: 

^ — 



1075 1976 1^77 
a ! * 



'tmsXi n-'.M^ln.ts u, j J(t,7^_ I '7,W»7 ' It^JT 
*of*\ e ;u *, 



12, . 



1 1, J-t2"| lo,rtH8- I K>,70o 



i9?» 



PoRvU« lt10 " of 
Greal Bi i tain 
in 197 1 1 



2, 179 ,20(> 



Olc una t 1<V' <;r oup - 

\) 'Adm-uus tr.tt or> \ 
n. Managers 

x x 1 Pi ofessxau.il A 
tec hruca 1 
xiiJ Lower- l<i\ e^i white 
collar , 
iv ) Manual v*orfcer> 



6 

76(43 i 1 
14 



re — 



t> i MALE STUDENTS 



70(33) 



,. -. * 

o'M 50? 

lS 
8 



68* 37 L 



. 197: 



1973 



1974 



o j o 

6 M30) j 6t( 
4 23 



jo) 



1975 



1976 



6 
10 . 



6 

'61.(30 ) 

24 
10 



! 

0 ! 
62(1-/7' 
23 



1977 



197B 



1979 



•12 (}) 



36 
'48 



0D- 1971 



Base-all pi ov lsiona I ly 
tjegistered s'tudents in 
woVk 100% 



IX'39'O 



f . 

10,807 8, #34 j 10,9% ; 9,055 



( )< ou pa 1 1 o n (j r o u p 

x«/ Admirustr atn* * A m»tj»u($ei s 

1 i J* Prdfessxondl A technical 
ixx> Lower-Jiev*-l whi tt'-tof lai 

iv^ Manual workot s 



08O \> 
16 ' " 
9 



1 

j »/7(J2) 

! to 



1 67(32 
18 - 

*i 10 



1 » 

ur 

It 



% 

j 8 

58(2/1;. 

2r 

-if 



to, 9^9 ; 10,991 



10*90 j 



59(25) 

20 

U 



39(25) 

20 

If 



60(24 ) 
19 
.13 



. >, 421, 291 



1*1 ( 2 J 
1 20 
(.1 



gEMALE STUDENTS 



Baseball ^provisional U 
registered students xn . 
work 100% 

( ^ ■ - 



1972 



1973 



.1974 j H97." 



1976' 



4,lu2 ' j,"2b j 1,482 



i,£92 1 4,28j 



1977 



1978 



1V79 



Gb*: 1071 



5,001 



5,734 



757,009 



1 Occufrat ion ' fit-gup 
j *i') Adftunxstra tors & managers 
; ii\ Professional -fc tjiuhnital 
1x1) Lower-level whitc-coMar » iii 
* iv) Manual* war K^rs ^ * ^ 



76(50) > 



% i 

^ -© : 

74(50) 
24 
1 • 



72(48) 66(42) 



25 
*1 



31. 



68(43) 
28 

a * 



% 

, J 

67142) 
29 
l 



% 

, 3 

66141 ) 
39 
2 



66(41) 
20 



^Source:. 1971 Census - 102 "sample. Figures based on all vorkring people aged 21 and'Over 

A. 



1 

13 (5) •* 

6J 

23 * 



•FR?r° UPS °" R * SiStr * r G€ne ^ l> ' s Occupational O^derr/i)* XXiy; ii) » XXVr iii) - XXI-XXIIL, XXVI; % iv) «= Xxx " 

E e fi 8«res in bracket^ indicace Che % in education * |^ \ f 



Table 5 Previous educational qualifications hold by new OU undergraduates' 4 1971 



♦ 
















. \ \ 












* Year of entry * 










. 1971 ' 


1972 


1973 


. 1974 . 


1975 


1976 

> * 


1977 


19^8 


, 1979 ' 


Base-all provisionally 
registered students^ 
100%1 


22,888 


£0,275 


16,7^3 


14,662 


19,605 


16,262 


19,767 


20,757 


20,647 


< 

Previous qualifications 




% ' 


% 


% 


% 




* 


, % yf 


% 


Two A- levels \>r * 
equivalent 

Less *thaji tuo A-levels 


69 
3p(7-) 2 


* 

€2' 

37(9) , 
1 


k > 

38(9) 


"35(9) . ; 




41(11) 


61 

/ 

39(,9) 


1 

$ : 

. 40(10) 

1 


i 

61 i 

^ 1 

^0(9/ 1 
1 



"1. . • • % ' . • 

Students for whom there was- no information h«ve been excluded. ^ \ 
Some columns do not add 'up to 100% due to rounding errors \ 

2 ' • • > < 

The figures in brackets indicate the % of sttidents with no formal qualifications 
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Table 6 Differences in first year Success rates between new OU 

undergraduates with high and low previous qual-if ications 









, Year of 


study 










1971 


I972 2 


1973 2 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Foundation ^course 


















Art 


5*9 


♦19 


+1*1 ' 


♦28 


'♦28 


♦29 


♦29 ,« 


♦31 


Social Science 


♦12 


♦18 




♦27 


♦28 


• + 30 


+3i 


+31 


Haths * 


•♦37 


♦35 


♦38 


+52 . 


+49 


+46 


+48 


+45 


Science 


♦23 


*.+28 


+30 


+30 




•31 


♦25 


+3* 


Technology; 


Not 
presen- 


♦11 


+18 


+28 


+25 


+20 


\28 


'+22 




ted 

















l Hlgh qualifications 3 Teachers certificate/ University Diffloma or University Degree 

Low qualifications •= No formal qualifications, CSE,^RSA or less than five 0-levels 

2 The results for 1972 and 1973 are based on the performance of new and^eontlnuing 
undergraduates ■ ' 

... >■ r _ 
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Table 7 Father'.s occupation - a comparison between^pen University 
and conventional university undergraduates- 



* 

% 












Occupation group » 


Open 
Un ivers i ty 
Jan ,1975^ 
intake^ 


Conventional 
uni versi ties 
f Oct 1974 
intake 


u 

All economically^ act i ve 
males aged 45-49 in 
Great Bri tain- 


1966 Census 


1971 Census ' 






% 


% 


% 


r * . 




i) Administrators & 




15 






* 


managers 


9 


6 


7 ' I 






f 






> 




i i ) * Profess ional & 


• 13 


34 


i 






•techni ca 1 


8 


> 9 4 




i i i ) Lower- level 


27 










whi te-co 1 lar 






. ; - 1 




iv) Manual workers 


51 


* 26 


64.' 












* 





Groups .based *on the Registrar General's Occupational Orders 

\)p* XXIV 

,i) = * 

i) * xxi-xxm, XXVI ( 

v) = l-XX 
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INSTITUTE -OF EDUCATION 

■ ■ * .1 



. • . . - • 

PUBL I CAT I 0.NS" I I ST',- 



June 1981. 



NEW A AtoD FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 



CHOMAGE ET EMPLOI EN EUROPE , Actes de la "Conference de la Hayef 
29-30 novertfcre 1979, published under the direction of Jean-Pierre JALLADE, 
with-4 foreword by Jaoques DELORS, Paris, Econcmica, 1981, 27 5p^ FF 59,-. 

This book contains the various background and discussion papers presented 

at the Conference on "Employment and Changing Patterns of Life" organised k 

on the. occasion of -the 25th. anniversary of the European Cultural Foundation. 

It deals with topics such as "Lessons of the past tw£n£y years" (Jan TINBERGEN) , 

"Labour, supply ^and unemployment" (Luigi FREY), "Can growth absorb unemployment" 

(Pterre URI), "Working time policies" (Dieter MERTENS) , etc... %he English . 

version vf this book with appear in the forthcoming months. " ' 

IMPLEMENTATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION REFORMS 

A series of case studies, carried out /within the framework of the Institute's 
project conducted by Ladislav CE$XCH and aiming at identifying the different 
factors of achievement qnd, failure of specific higher education policies 
adopted in Western com Eastern turope in the cotirse of the 1960 's or early , 
1970's. All studies -examine thty^riginal goals of the respective policy, its 
pr&ent outcomes* and £he\ implementation process wh&h co^tributedr^to these 

^outcorfes : the role of the various actdrs (teachers, students, central and 
lo&al administrators, eib,..) involved, of the changing socio-economic 

"environment, of the compatibility or incompatibility of the policy with * 
prevailing values, and the lijce. 
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a) Available as of June 198^ ; 



1) fHE^ORW^GIAN REGIONAL COLLEGES, a study of the establishment 



and implementation of a 



reform in higher education, 



by Svein KYVIK, Oslo, Institute for Studies in Research and Higher , 
• Education, 1981, l36p.- * 



(This study is available 
Institute for Studies ?j; 
charge). 



both at the Institute of Education and at the ♦ 
n Research and Higher Education^ Oslo, free of 
i 



t 



2) CREATING A NEW UNIVERSITY : THE ESTABLISHMEN^-AND DEVELOPMENT 
OP. THE UNIVERSITY 0£ TROMS0, 

by Karen BIE, Oslo, Institute for Studies in ResearUi -aid Higher 
Education, 1981. 9 . 

(This study is available both at the Institute of Education and at the' 
Institute r ~fo> Studies in Research and Higher Education, Oslo, free of 
charge). 



3) THE OPEN UNIVERSITY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, a case study in 
policy development and implementation, 

'by Alan WCCDLEY, 75p.; 

(This study is available at the Institute o^ Education, approx. FF 2S 3 -). 

4) LES INSTITUTS UNIVERSITAIRES DE TECHNOLO(££E 
by Jean LAMOURE- and Yves BERNARD . 

• (This study is available , in French only at the Institute of Education, 
approx. FF 25,-). 



Jf) GESAMTHOCHSCHULE-ERFAHRUNGEN, HEMMNISSE, ZIELWANDEL v 

by Ladislav CERYCH, Ayll, NEUSEL, UJxich TEICHLER and Helmut WINKLER. 
Etankfurt, Campus Verlac,. I80p., approx. EM 30,- 
. V • 

4 (An abridged English version will be published by the Institute of 
Education in Sumner or early Fall 1981). 



b) Available, in the frail of 1981 ; 



6) . WIDENED ADMISSION \TO HIGHER EDUCATION IN SWEDEN, THE 

25/5 SCHEME,' 

,by LiUemor KIM 

• I ' * • 

7) THE UNIVERSITY- OF NORRLAND, 

by Jan-Erik IANE 

91 . 
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c) A general report conparing andsamardsing the, findings of the different 

case studies is in preparation (by Ladislav CERYCH and .Paul SABATIER) 
^ -and^will be published in Spring 1982. 



STUDENT FLCWS AND EXPENDITURE IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 

by Ladislav CERXCH, Sarah OOLTON and Jean-Pierre JALLADE 

The first part of this report represents a new version of a statistical survey 
published for the first time in 1976 by the Institute of Education. It covers 
10 yeeUm European nations^ all countries of Eastern Europe, the V?A and 
Japan and examines trends in overall numbers, and their breakdown by type of 
institution, sex, field of study, age, social background, etc... The second^ 
part represents an overview of trends in expenditure' in higher Education in 
> both Eastern and Western Europe. 

(Availably as of September 1981, at % the ^Institute of Education) 
t 

FOREIGN STUDENTS : FLOWS AND POLICIES IN AN INTERNATIONAL 
, PERSPECTIVE, by Alan SMITH, Jean-Pierre JAROJSSE and Christine WGESLER 

The fixst part of this report presents an overview of foreign student flows 
over tAzpast twenty years, considering students from^both developed and 
developing countries. It also provides a synthetic and comparative picture 
of policies concerning foreign students adopted "in the major Western .host 
countries. The ,second part 'of the report consists of four case studies' analysing 
in greater depth the developments and policies concerning foreign students in 
France, Belgium, the United Kingdom and Switzerland. ' ~ - 

(Approx. FF. 25". Available' as of mid- July 1981, at the Instiiiute of Education) . 

MASS SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE LABOUR MARKET, by Corrado de 
FRANCESCO, Utrecht, European Centre for Work and Society, 76p. ' ' 

A ' " . < • * 

In this study prepared py the Institpcte for the European Centre for -Work 
and Society, the author examines recent developments in Italian secon3ary 
education, its democratisation and its relationship with the labour market. 
He also attempts to ascertain the place of lower class teenagers in secondary 
schools, to explain why^ drop-out rates Tire still high and how ^instead of a 
nominal homogeneity op the youth 'population, there exist new elements of , 
differentiation. ' ^ 

L'EGALIT^DES CHANCES D'ACCES A L' EtfSEIGNEMENT ; DEUX POINTS DE VUE 
- £G8l^TE*ET EDUCATION, by Henri JANNE V 
. - LES POLITIQUE EGALITAIRES EN SUEDE :' .RHETORIQUE ET 
REALITY by Torsten HUS& • 

*r . \ 'J 1 

In this occasional paper two complementary points of views* on the much Ae 
problem of equality of educational opportunities are presented* While Henri^J&NNE' 
paper is more historically and theoretically orientated, Ttrsten HUS&N draws 
conclusions from the practical outcomes of various Swedish re form% 
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. OCCUPATIONAL SATISFACTION OF 1 GRADUATES IN THE CONDITIONS OF 
OVERQUAUFlCATIONS, conclusions fran two recent U.S. surveys, 
by Zdenek *SUDA " 

• (To be published by the "European Centre for Work and Society", Utrecht) 

This report attempts to" establish whether the$drop in the satisfaction levels' 
among the graduates surveyed, has actually taken place , It also examines the 
validity ^of the hypothesis according to which the graduates may respond to 
the difficulties of securing the desired occupation, by "disconnecting" the 
value of education from its utility as a career vehicle, by the so called 
uncoupling of school and work. % 

. HOCHSCHULZUGANG IN DEN USA UND *DER BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND, 
GBttlngen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1980, 2 7 Op. 

The Institute of Education has provided the statistical^ chapters of phis 
sfudy, which are a translation from English to German of Ladislav CERXCH's • 
* and Sarah PRINCE COLTON's contribution to the European Journal of Education, m 
• ; 1980-1, m '[Summarising Recent Student Flows"., Those chapters also constitute 
an abridged version of the above mentioned report "Recent Student 'flows in 
riuj'ier V.iU nation". , ; 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS « ' . * • * . 



SIC7JCH . I : "OCCASIONAL PAPERS AND REPORTS PUBLISHED BY 

* ' THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION • t / 



*■* ^jo^casional PZpersJ * . 

The ''Occasional Papers'" are short studies or original essays 
4 ' * ' written by members of the" Institute or by visiting fellows. 



THh FUTURE OF .EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS : COMMENTS ON THE* 
PROPOSALS OF THE "CONTOURS MEMORANDUM" 

' o .by Denis KALLHvi 

1980, .56 p. 

Occasional 1 Paper no, 6 4 
.ISBN 90 $282 015 8 ' 
^ FF 14.- 

4ThC& x*jcaaii;nal paper is based un ,a .discussion document on the future of 
cducati \*n,*p:*i$sented to the Netherlands Parliament. It examines the 
characteristics .jf the patch educational system, the new structures 
/'/«, pviu.JjJjy the Memorandum, and the ways and means gf implementing the ~"~*\ 
prt'puovA refvryiit. N f * >y 



RAJEUNIR LES ETUDES CLASS IQUES 



by Henri BFUGMANS . 
1980, 34 p. 

, Occasional Paper no. 7 * • 

ISBN 9 90 6282 016 6 
FF 14,- 

rhis occasional paper aims at assessing the present importance <;/ classical 
n twites tn the European ccitcational systems. The' author bel\eves Europe 
cannot be really unified Sntk it fully understands and rejogni^s th* 
im[M. nance of its common i\,ots-a$ii traditions. ^ " 

CONTINUING EDUCATION IN , WESTERN AND EASTERN EUROPEAN 
t SOCIETIES :* IDEOLOGY AND REALITY 

by Wladyslaw Adamski ' ^ 

* 1978, "3o~p.v Occasional Paper no\ 5 

'ISBN 90*6282 012 3 • > 
FF 10.- ° • 



Despite well Known politicat~ideologicql and cultural differences, orv&> ° 
caff observe in both" Western and Eastern 1 Europe soma striking similarities 
in the nature of these sdcial phenomena jwhich attract public comment an4, : . 
interest. In both systems > pojBt compulsory education is among the top ^ 
parities, and the author examines such sources of concern for educationists 
as day^ttme schooling, adult education, lifelong education, etc. 

V 1 » I '4 

'* 6 \ * 

EQUALITY, IDEOLQGY ANd' EDUCATIONAL POLICY : AN ESSAY - 
IN THE HISTORY OF * IDEAS l. ' 



OF ' IDEAS 

* " r ' « ' ' ' J 

» ^ by Guy Neave * . p> f > • « •* 

, 1977, 3>p. € " / ( k . * K ^ 

Occasional .Paper no. 4 ' . / 

ISBN 90 6^82 009 3 \ . . • 1 

^ FF IP.- - • 

Tte purp&se of tft* ont/ior ts to show \hat the normal' interpretai&fr'of 
eaucaptonal development in terms of "novelty", combined "with a itrange 
contznuity, is inadequate ; and that for ayy fuller definition, one must c * 
also examine changes in Values, as reflected in the pvoces^ pf public policy. 

LA REP*ORME 1 UNIVERS1TAIRE EN FRANCE E^ S$S DEBOIRES 
by Francois BourricaucL 

1977, 5k p. ' . • , i ^ s _ 

. • •* Occasional Paper no. 3 . ' 

# ISBN 90,6282J)07 7 c 

This Occasional Paper outlines, the main points of the freycji University'" 
Reform after 1945. fhe author examines the t various steps which led to 
the vote of the "tfoi d 1 orientation" in' 1968. { " 
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BILDUNGSREFORM *und integrationspolitik 

♦ 

• by Burkart Sell in 
1975, 37 p. 

Occasional Paper no. ^ 
ISEN 90 6282 003-4 
, N . FF 6*.- S 

The author examines a number of current educational reforms, 4 'particularly ^ 1 
in the--Federal Republic of Germany, the Vnited Kingdom and Sweden. He 
concludes that it 'is now essential to integrate all forms of higher 
tditcatOn and analyses the requirements and problems, of such an interpretation. 

* - * J 



ACCESS AND STRUCTURE OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

* * . • 

by Ladislav Cerych > I* 

1975, 43 p. 

Occasional Paper no. 1 
ISBN 90 6282 001 *6 . • 
•out of print 

Occasional Paper no. 1, Based on tin address to the third International 4 
Conference on Higher Education at Lancaster in September 1&? '5 . The paper 
reviews, the difficulties of considering specific problems of access to 
htigher education without looking at the structure overall J reaching the 
o\>nclusion that a 'considerably more diffused system than jat present is 
emerging, . 
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All the Institute's research reports are nonrally, 
available for -publication together with the proceedings 
of its conferences and wprkshops. . 



THE ADULT STUDENT AND BRITISH HIGHER EDUCATION 

.. 

by -Rowland Wynne 
" y European Cultural Foundation, Institute of • 
? Education, 1979, 90 p. 
' * ISBN 90 6282 014 X * s \. 

- FF 15.- 

This report, written by Rowland Wynne during his stay at-the Institute, 
considers-.in detail the opportunities offered to adult students, by the 
British education system? the .developments that have taken place and the 
barriers that remain in so fqr as the mature undergraduate is concerned. 
A statistical annex j^ovides recent figures on adult student* enrolments. 
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LA FORMATION ET L'EMPLOI JiSSAI SUR LES DESAJUSTEMENTS 
* ACTUELS 




by Didier Je 
1978, 108 p. 
ISBN 90,6282 013 
' fP 18.- 

The profound and lasting crisis currently besetting industrial s^oic-ti^s 
has aggravated still further the problems surrounding the access of young 
people to the world of work. In the present study, the author analyses 
the maladjustment between education and employment, which he sees asjpeing 
due in large measure to the, sweeping changes which have taken place in > 
the' education system on the one hand and the labour market" on the other. 
Finally, he tgkes note of the emergence of certain new conceptions 'of the. 
liaison between employment and training. The preface has been'proviaed 
by Jacques Delors. , * % 

EDUCATION £ND EMPLOYMENT : THE PROBLEMS*" OF EARLY -v 
SCHOOL-LEAVERS 

*• e r ' 

a & « • by Olav Magnussen / 

, - , .1978, 105 p. * ' * 

t * ISBN 90 6282 01 0 1 f 

FF 15,- r 

This report ideals mainly with the employment problems encountered by 'early 
school-leavers* The author reviews the main theories and assumptions 
concerning yjouth unemployment and confronts them with the available 
statistical evidenced He then presents some* general considerations on 
policy measures to cope with youth unemployment and analyses 9 a certain 
number of specific measure^ taken, recently in five European countries 
and the United States. ^ 

$ , ' 

YOU'fH- EDUCATION -EMPLOYMENT.^ ': PROCEEDINGS OF AN, INTERNATIONAL 
SYMPOSIUM, HELD AT, FERE-EN-TARDENOIS (France), APRIL 27-30,1977 



v--l978r 85 p. 

ISBN- 90 6282 011 5 : ) \ 
FF 15.- 



This report contains some^bf the main papers presented at the symposi'M^^ 
'■on Y^uth-Education-Ernployment, namely a paper commenting on the, potential 
and limitations of the education system, and another one on the rdle of 
industry and work in general. A number of suggestions are also made with 
regard to public policy concerning especially early school-leavers. A 
statistical annex on youth unemployment closes the^ volume. •« 
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/ REGENT STUDENT FLOWS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Ignace Hecquet, Christiane Verniers 
and Ladislav Cerych , , 
t /^terdam-New York, rEC-ICED, 1976, 189 p.' 
* % * .ISBN 90 6282 004 2 

.;• Ff 12.50* 

A comparative analysis of recent student flows in twelve European countries 
(incluatng three from Eastern Europe), the United 'States and 4 Japan. The 
study is based on the most up-to-date obtainable data, and attempts to 
quantify and analyse the slow-down of enrolments experienced by most 
European countries in the early seventies. , 

Also "published in French as LES FLUX REGENTS DES STUDIANTS DE * ' 

L'EN$EIGNEMENT SUPER I EUR 

• a % 1977, 200 p. - 

ISBN 90 6282 008 5 . 
' ' FF 18.- 



* * 

between School and' work 



edited hy Ladislav Cerych 
1976, 200 p. 
ISBN 90 6282 002 6 
' Out of Brint v 

* 

The papers presented to an International Symposium on education and work 
held tn Madrid at the end of 19?4. 'The theme of the conference was the * 
discontinuity between "general" and "vocational" education* thought to 
be one of the most acute problems of our time* given society's increasing 
sophistication and technical character. The book contains ten papers on 
this jtopic, and on new solutions at the upper and post-secondary levels. 
It hab^an Introduction by Jack Embling.. 
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; THE INTRA-EUftOPEAN MOBILITY OF . UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 

1 ty '"JearrClaude tfasclep ' .4 
' 1976 f 76 p. * \*£ 
ISBJJ 90 6282 005 0 
*' , FF 10*.- „ , 

Ay report prepared for the European Commission which analyses current 
. problems of student motility at the undergraduate level. It makes a 
nwnber of proposals concerned wit)i improving the present^ arrangements, 

Al&o published in. French as LA MOBILITE INTRA-EUROPEENNE DES ETUtftAllTS' 
DES % PREMIER $T DEUXIEME CYCLES , , 

1975,* 81 p. . 
'm • ISBN 90 6282 006 9 

FF 10.- . < * * 
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, \ JOINT PROQKAMMES OF STUDY. AN INSTRUMENT OF EUROPEAN 
COOPERATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

by Alan Smith 

Carmission of the European Cocmunities , 1979, 188 p. 
ISBN 92 825 0884 6 
FF 29.- 

This report is essentially a progress report on the first years of operation 
of the Community "Scheme of Grants for the Development of Joint Pro- 
grammes of Study Between Institutions of Higher Education in Different 
Member States 'of the European Community", It examines the philosophy 
of cooperation and the motivating forces behind the desire to establish 
♦ . such cooperation. The problems encountered by institutions in the de- 
velopment of joint programmes are then analysed and the stratecies 
adopted for their solution described. Finally, the report takes stock 
%of the efficacy of the Community grant scheme and endeavours to sketch 
out some perspectives for its possible future development. 

'(Available in all the languages of the European Communities). 

. LE DEVELOPPEMENT EUROPEEN DE L' EDUCATION* PERMANENTE 

by Henri vJanneand Bertrand Schwartz 
Ccranission of the European Conrnunities ^ 
*977, 92 p. • % V 

, . ISBN 92 825 Q454 9 

FF 14.50 

The object of $his report, carried o&t under the auspices of the Institute 
of Education, is two fold ; first Urinalyses the necessary conditions for 
the development of continuing education in EEC Member States, and second 
it makes a series of recommendations concerning actions and policies to be 
> ^undertaken by the Commission in this field. ' 

" ' " TO SE SS PERS * ECTIVES 0N THE TRANSITION ' F ROM SCHOOL ' ' 

Report of a European Contact Workshop organised by 'the Institute of 
Education (ECF) under the auspices 'of the OcSi? ofSuSSSSSi 
participation of the Caanission of the European cJuSffi/a£g£ 

. edited by Dr. Guy NeaVQ 
, Amsterdam, Lisse, Swets & Zeitlinqer 
1978, 136 p. . 
ISEN 90 265 0278 -8 
BP 42.- 

The transition from school to work has long remained on the frinaes of 
I educational research. The current economic crisis has, however, removed 
it from its previous obscurity and placed it in the -forefront" of 

© v 
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concern of governments, international agencies , teachers and employers. 
This bock is an edited version" of' the research seminar organised by the 
Institute under the auspices of the Council of Europe and with the 
participation of the Commission' of the European Communities, held in 
Brugge (Belgium) last July. Methodological" problems of research design 
for investigations in this area are discussed and* recommendations for. 
future areas of enquiry are made. ' • v 

T 

PATTERNS OF EQUALITY ■ . # 

by Gay Neave n 

Windsor, NFER, 1976, 150 p. 
. ISBN 0 85633 114 7 

^ £ 4.60 

' f 

A report to the, Europe >cn Commission, on the influence of new structure v 
of higher education on the' equality of opportunity. It describes the 
Polytechnics and the Open University of the United Kingdom, the "vise 
skole" in Yugoslavia^ the "Gesamthochschule" in Germany, the "District 
Colleges" in Norway and the "Instituts Universitaires de Technologie" 
' tn France. A -postscript 'shows the significance of this &ti^dy in the 
context of Britain today. fc , 

Also published in French as NOUVEAUX MODELES D'ENSEIGNEMENT SVPERIEUR 
ET EGA LITE DES CHANCES : PERSPECTIVES INTERNATIONAL^- 

Cormussion of the European Camiunities, '1978, 136 

ISBN 92 825 0*451 4 

FF 18.- , * 

EDUCATIONAL LEAVES FOR EMPLOYEES. EURQPEAN EXPERIENCE 
TOR AMERICAN CONSIDERATION ' ' • 

° 

by Konrad von MDltke and Norbert SchneeyoAt • 
San Francisco, London, Jossey Bass *y \ 
1977, 269 p. 
J> ISBN 0 8758? 316 3* » . • • 

\ • $ 1?.95 . X 

This bdok is a study of educational leave policies in nine 'European 
countries with particular emphasis on four - France, Germany* Swedep, 
and Italy - who have introduced major legislation in this, direction. 
It analyses the problems involved and drqps a number of conclusions 
for *the future. ^ The study was originally prepared for the*. Carnegie 
Council on Policy, Studies in Higher Education, and has a foreword by 
Clark Kerr* 

EDUCATION WITHOUT FRpNTIERS - 

edited by Gabriel FragniSre 
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London/ Duckworth, 1976, 207 p. 
ISBN 0 7156 0988 2 (cloth cover) 

0 }156 1162 3 (paper back) 
E 8.95 (cloth cover) 
£ 3.95 (paper back) 

The final report from the education project of Plan 2000- which draws 
together the main conclusions from the various' studies undertaken during 
the project, and points to six priorities for action in the future i 
structure, diversification of resources, regionalisation, the status of 
teachers, the relationship between education and employment and how best 
to institutionalize innovation. 

Also published in French as I * EDUCATION CREATRICE- 

Paris, Elsevier, 1975/ 192 p. 
ISBN 2 8003 0122 8 
FF 34.- 

A mo published in German as LERNEN FUR EIN NEVES JAHRU'NDERT 

* * « 

t Frankfurt, Diesterweg, 1976, 166 p. 

ISBN 3 425 07923 9 „ 
28 D.M. 



. LA FORMATION DES ENSEIGNANTS DEMAIN v 

* par Gilbert de Landsheere 

Paris, Casterman, 1975; 298* p. 
ISBN 2 203 20218 1 
KF 45.- 

A study from Plan Europe 2000, concerned with a number of particular 
problems for the teaching profession such as recruitment, status, 
and research, but -also more generally with the need to unify the ' 
profession at all its levels in Response to what the author sees as 
~a' steady coming- together ~f educational structures. . 

. \ • : •' ' 

^ SECTION III : EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF, EDUCATION, -Research, " 
Tn Development and Policies " 1 

in f 

J.i 



(formerly Paedagogica Europaea) _ v 
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Carfax Publishing Company, Oxford. 

Obtainable directly from the \ 
publisher 

$ 98,'- for institutions 

50% discount for individuals. 



European Jotirnal of Education is now published quarterly/ The first 
and main part of each issue is devoted to articles focussing on a 
particular topic : thus every issue is a w thane number" . The 2nd section 
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includes extracts, summaries and, occasionally, caments on official 
government publications which constitute important developments ,in 
educational policy both in a national and international setting. 
Part 3 is an extended survey by an invited scholar, dealing with 
recent empirical and theoretical findings in a particular .'area of 
study. Part 4 consists of book reviews covering the mam European 
linguistic area. 



The fust irnjo of 1980 has been devoted to the biennial "RtVico of 

;V ' - x ' t ^2K t t .,hcr EduccAi^n". It provides a synthetic 
and ccr^urative o\\ rvicw of deve^opnents which in the past two *y cars 
oi so have i haract ori^ed European Higher Education and aims at i 
sparking off 1 a wider debate on these developments' and issues by 
plueing r*at ic;ial evunts into a general, ftiropean, ^perspective. 

.The other issues of 1960 are devoted to : 

Volume J 5 no. 2. Jifine J980 
• Tlit no : r.'^j^j i>.'Vppcr Xtw.J.zru EdasitlM. 

I • t 

? Volume 15 no. 3. September 1980 * 

Theme : / /• -t; cctc f+t y cS.<^tion in the Light l f t foav$*G 
in Tx.L'WDiodh . 

V 

• » " *w , . * . 

Volume 15 no. 4. December 1980 e \ 

J m Tlieme : /'«r«j.'vft i>< Xigkir Zduciticn*' Towards a Kew Balance 

f . r * t^vt'i Tt aching cp;J Pcscuvb. ' v 



As for lW, the' issues will be devoted to : • & k 

* / 

Volume 16 no. - 4 1981 . ' 4 

Theme : Towards European Cooperation in Education. 

Volume 16 no. 3 1981 * , * 

Theme : Educatibn and -Demography . , * « 

Volume 16 no. 2 1981 V 
^ — v Theme^: Changing Links, between Secondary and Higher Education. 



Volume 16 no. 1 1981 , 
Theme : Education and Works 
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